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Potes. 


DANTEIANA. 


1. ‘ Inr.’ xxiv. 4-6. 

Quando la brina in su la terra assempra 

L’imagine di sua sorella bianca, 

Ma poco dura alla sua penna tempra. 
A momentary attention must be drawn to 
the exquisite gem of poetic contrast set, 
so to speak, in the brow of this strange 
canto. Varied and curious to the Italian- 
English reader are some of the renderings 
into our speech of, as the Rev. H. F. Tozer 
rightly calls it, ‘‘ this beautiful simile ” :— 
H. F. Cary :— 

When as the rime upon the earth puts on 

Her dazzling sister’s image, but not long 

Her milder sway endures. 


C. Tomlinson :— 
When the hoar-frost doth copy, on the ground, 
The image of her sister clothed in white, 
Though fleeting her pen’s temper must be owned. 
J. Ford :— 
And on the ground the dewy frost pourtrays 
The image of her sister blanch and bright, 
But soon in her soft feathery film decays. 
EK. H. Plumptre :— 
When on the ground the hoar-frost semblance 
makes 
Of the fair image of her sister white, 
But soon her brush its colour true forsakes. 
The last quoted observes on this passage :— 
‘““The phrase ‘hoar frost, the sister of snow,’ 

will remind the reader of ‘dust. the sister of 
mud,’ in A’sch., *‘ Agam.’ 495. The comparison is 
among the longest and most vivid of any in the poem, 
and is a typical example of the union of the power 
that observes the phenomena of external uature 
= insight into human feelings as affected by 
them.” 
And Mr. Tozer finds it ‘for Dante, un- 
usually long and elaborate in its details,” 
refers to ‘similar effects of contrast’”’ in 
‘Inf.’ xxvi. 25 and 64, concluding by hinting 
that ‘‘ this mode of poetic treatment is one 
for which he may have been indebted to 
Virgil,’ and supplying three instances from 
the ‘ Aineid’ x. 803 (ac velut, effusa si 
quando grandine nimbi, &c.); xii. 472 (et 
penitus alta atria lustrat hirundo, &c.); 
and xii. 587 (Inclusas ut ctm latebroso in 
pumice pastor vestigavit apes, &c.). It is 
well that the hint of Dante’s imitation or 
plagiarism is conveyed conjecturally, for, 
it seems to me, as with Shakespeare so 
with Dante, commentators evince an almost 
feverish anxiety in their quest of, not 
merely thought-likenesses, but absolutely 
unacknowledged adaptations and adoptions. 
We know the poet's triple admission to 
Virgil's shade from the lines :— 

Vagliami il lungo studio...... 

Tu se’ lo mio maestro e il mio autore, 

Da cui io tolsi...... 

Lo bello stile che mi ha fatto onore. 

‘Inf.,’ I. 83, seq. 
But I regard Dean Plumptre’s suggestion 
that ‘‘in the vision of Hades in Bk. VI. of 
the ‘ Atneid’ he found, it need hardly be 
said, the archetype of the ‘Commedia,’ ”’ 
as a reflection upon his originality and 
inventiveness. A post hoc erjo propter hoc 
is not always nor necessarily a valid argu- 
ment. Nor was it pressed as such for fully 
five centuries after Dante’s death, and, 
strangely enough, by a compatriot of his. 
In the January number of The Antiquary, 
1912, I concluded a second article headed 
‘Some Precursors of Dante’ thus :— 
“The above are but few, though perhaps the 

chief, instances out of many culled from the rich 
» eschatological inheritance into which Dante 
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entered, and of which he so gloriously availed 
himself. Yet from his death up till 1814 he had 
remained, in the estimate of the uncritical, sole and 
undisputed master of this branch of literature. It 
is just a hundred years, says Mr. Dods in the open- 
ing of his Volume, * since Dante enjoyed unchal- 
lenged the credit of having not only composed but 
invented the various pictures of his Divine Comedy. 
The first serious assailant of his originality was a 
countryman of his own, one Francesco Cancellieri, 
who, in 1814, accused the poet of copying the details 
of Purgatory and Hell from a certain manuscript 
which his learned critic then published for the first 
time.’ + Four years later Ollgo Foscolo poured out 
the vials of his wrath upon the attack in the Hdin- 
burgh Review (vol. xxx. Sept., 1818), but inadvisably, 
for later still both Ozanam and Labitte showed 
Dante’s indebtedness to his precursors in Eschat- 
ology, the former stating calmly :— 

**Tl trouvait cette tradition dans un cycle entier 
de légendes, de songes, d’apparitions, de voyages 
au monde invisible, ot revenaient toutes les scénes 
de la damnation et de la béatitude Sans. doute il 
devaient mettre l’ordre et la lumiére dans ce chaos, 
mais il fallait qu’avant lui le chaos existat.’’. 

Though, as the first sentence of my 
quoted remarks shows, I shared these views 
in 1912, I have since found reason, based on 
the logical fallacy cited above, to revise 
them. Plumptre’s charge of indebtedness 
is, of course, more serious than Tozer’s, 
but I now regard both as without proof. 
This not infrequent similarity of thought in 
literary compositions is to me but an 
interesting coincidence of cerebration. That 
such a phenomenon is a commonplace of all 
literatures need not, nor does it necessarily, 
imply conscious imitation, still less un- 
blushing plagiarism for which indebtedness 
is but a euphuism. But modern critics 
will not have it so. Given certain simi- 
larities of plot and ideas between authors 
engaged on the same subject-matter, and 
incontinently servile assimilation if not 
downright pilfering is scented. The tall 
talk about turning other men’s dross into 
gold does not change the fact that it is the 
negation of creative power. Perforce this 
gift is conceded to Shakespeare and Dante, 
but an enlightened criticism must exact, on 
the strength of modern discoveries, a more 
than undesigned coincidence in the striking 
kinship of matter and treatment between 
their own productions and those of writers 
on similar themes, whether pre-existing or 
contemporaneous. So, while the former 
drew upon Holinshead’s and other Chronicles 
for the plots of his plays and tinkered raw 
ones from unskilled pens as pot-boilers,{ 





* ¢Forerunners of Dante.’ Marcus. Dods, 1903. 

t ‘Osservazioni sopra l’originalita della Divina 
Commedia di Dante.” Roma, 1814. 

t As parts of ‘Cymbeline’ R. Whing in the 


Manchester Guardian, Jan. 10, 1 








Dante owed his inspiration to Cancellieri’s 
“certain manuscript’ and many other like 
compositions. This is the verdict of our 
modern quidnuncs from which I venture to 
dissociate myself. 

As a final word upon these lines it is 
worth noting that Dr. Moore supplies but 
the subjoined verbal variants thereupon : 
exempra AA.; assempla F.; sempra M.; 
poco basta F.; e la sua CDI. ; prima tempra 
A.E. ; pera CDKLM. 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 





CORNISH AND DEVONIAN PRIESTS 
EXECUTED. 


(See 12 8. v. 96, 131, 183, 243, 332.) 


In April of last year a request was made in 
‘N. & Q.’ concerning the name of a West 
Country priest who was executed in 1548. 
An answer was given the following May, 
that the priest was Martin Geoffrey who 
took part in the Western rebellion. In 
private correspondence on the above sub- 
ject the name of a George Stocker was 
frequently mentioned ; this man led a very 
adventurous life in the religious persecu- 
tions towards the end of Elizabeth’s reign, 
as the three last references prove. Although 
in the list printed by Strype (Ann. IIT. 2-600) 
George Stocker’s name occurs under the 
heading, ‘‘These persons are Seminary 
priests, being taken upon the seas or in 
prison at the time of the statute,’ I am 
inclined to agree that he was not a priest 
but a lay gentleman. In 1851 his name 
occurs more than once among the ‘ Pilgrims 
from England to Rome’ ( Collectanea 
Typographica et Genealogica, vol. ii. p. 79). 
In a letter from the Scottish Jesuit Creighton 
to the Italian Jesuit Alfonse Aggazia, who 
in March, 1579, had been appointed Rector 
of the English College at Rome, George 
Stocker is mentioned, and there is little 
doubt but at that time he was secretly 
communicating with persons who were con- 
spiring against Elizabeth ; at that time he 
was said to be a gentieman living in exile 
with the Earl of Westmoreland. He had 
then doubtless for some time been suspected 
and kept under observation. In 1586 the 
Babbington conspiracy (fixed for Aug. 24. 
Chambers) failed, and the conspirators 
scattered in every direction. 

Many were apprehended, and fourteen 
persons were executed for it on Sept. 20 
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‘and 21. George Stocker and two of his 
‘friends, Robert Bellamy and Thomas Heath 
-were arrested on suspicion of complicity in 
the plot, for among those executed was one, 
Jerome Bellamy of London; and _indict- 
ments were also brought against Elizabeth 
or Katharine Bellamy. Stocker was lodged 


‘in the Tower, Feb. 7th, 1587/8, as we are 


informed in a list endorsed by Lord Burghley, 
July 2, 1588 (but the R.O. Calendar notes 
“‘ August, clearly”’). The entry runs: 
““Februa. 1578, George Stocker, prisoner 
6 months who hath bin in ffrance these 
XXtie years and came over to fetch the 
Earl of Westmorelands daughter.” To this 
Lord Burghley had added a note ‘“‘to ye 
M,shlsey’ see Cath. Rec. Soc. 2. 282. 
However, in a list of Priests at Wisbech 
‘and prisoners in the Tower (which is un- 


‘dated but is earlier than October, 1588), 


there appears among the latter “‘ George 
Stocker, the old Earl of Northumberland’s 
man, and would have conveyed away his 


‘daughter, he came lately from Rome” 


(see Cath. Rec. Soc., ii. 280). It is there- 
fore uncertain who the lady was whom 
Stocker came to fetch. In 1587/8 he 
admitted (under torture) that Philip 
Howard, Earl of Arundel, then also a 
prisoner in the Tower, had “ prepared keys 
for opening of prison doors” (Cath. Rec. 
Soc., xxi. 208). Stocker has left a touching 
relation of the sufferings of himself and 
others (Fr. J. H. Pollen, 8.J., ‘ Acts of the 
English Martyrs, p. 300). After their 
removal to Newgate to await trial, Stocker, 
Bellamy, and Heath managed to escape from 
prison and arrived in Edinburgh before 
Feb. 15, 1588/9 (Cath. Rec. Soc., xxi. 307). 
By September, 1589, they had succeeded in 


-escaping to Spa. 


In Lansdown MS. is a copy of a letter 
written by George Stocker to his friend 
Sir Anthony Snowdon, giving a graphic 


:account of the escape of the three from 


Newgate, ‘‘ Having the tools of a carpenter 
brought thither to mend the floor of a room 


-called Justice hall, they did therein cut 


certain joices, whereby they got down into 
a cellar which had a door into the street, 
which they opened and escaped.” A letter 
to Sir Owen Hopton states “‘ that whereas 
George Stocker presentlie remayning in the 


’ Towre, being latelie apprehended, not long 


before came from the enemy out of the Low 


- Countryes, having twice alreadie escaped, 


foreasmuch as he was known to have been 
a pensioner of the King of Spain.” The 
torture of George Stocker by the Inquisition 
is recorded in Scottish Papers. Whilst a 








prisoner in the Tower, the prison author- 
ities, to gain information, mixed with the 
prisoners two notorious spies, Topcliff, and 
@ man passing under the name of John 
Snowdon, but whose real name was Cecil : 
these spies are mentioned in MS. of the 
Cath. Rec. Soe. ‘ 

What ultimately became of Stocker and 
Heath I do not know; they probably died 
abroad. Bellamy, however, was sent back 
to the English prison not long after, having 
been seized by Duke Casimir, “the great 
Condottiere of the German Protestants.” 
He eventually procured liberty by money 
(ibid. 307a). 

Can any reader say if the above George 
Stocker wa3z a relation of F. Augustine 
Stocker, O.S.B., who died in London 1668 ? 

CHARLES J. S. Stocker. 

8 Cathedral Close, Norwich. 





HISTORIC WALTHAMSTOW. 
(See 12 S. v. 286.) 


Ir is to be hoped that Mr. George F. Bos- 
worth, the local public librarian, the local 
clergy, and the Walthamstow Antiquarian 
Society, will be encouraged to continue their 
careful and scholarly explcrations in the 
past history of the sometime Forest hamlet, 
for the edification of the immense indust- 
trial population which has grown up in the 
north-eastern part of great London during 
the last two generations. 


WALTHAMSTOW AND SAMUEL PEPYS. 


References to Walthamstow in the famous 
Diary of Samuel Pepys are numerous, in 
relation to Sir William Batten ; Sir W. Penn 
(the father of the founder of Pennsylvania) ; 
Mr. Radcliff (the vicar who was Samuel 
Pepys’s schoolfellow); the Brownes; the 
Jordans ; the Shipmans, &c., showing that 
the City and the Services had, even early in 
the seventeenth century, appreciated the 
advantages which were offered by Waltham- 
stow’s rural and forestral amenities within 
an easy amble of Guildhall and the principal 
marts and exchanges of London town, and 
similarly convenient for the centre of the 
shipping and naval interests in the waterside 
hamlets eastward of the Tower. 


WALTHAMSTOW AND Dick TURPIN. 

Mr. Edwin Freshfield mentions the tradi- 
tion that the plate of St. Mary’s Church 
was taken and held to ransom by the 
notorious Whitechapel butcher-boy and 
highwayman, Dick Turpin; but so far as the 
Walthamstow Antiquarian Society knows 
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the parish records have no reference to 
this incident ; and Mr. Bosworth believes 
there is no foundation for the tradition. It 
is in fact a common form of the myths 
which have grown up around the personality 
of one who was a specially vulgar and brutal 
rogue without a spark of chivalry or 
gallantry in him. 


WALTHAMSTOW’sS St. Mary’s. 


The compiler of the Walthamstow mono- 
graphs is justly express in acknowledging his 
indebtedness to the vicar (the Rev. H. D. 
Lampson, M.A.) for guidance and encourage- 
ment in the work of recounting the history 
of Walthamstow St. Mary’s Church. Mr. 
Bosworth says :— 

**When we remember that the Church has stood 
for more than 800 years we realise that it holds the 
chief place in the historical associations of 
Walthamstow. The Church and Churchyard are 
the links that join the Walthamstow of to-day with 
the pre-Norman Wilcumstow, and remind us of our 
long and eventful history with all its tender 
memories of the past,” 

The church, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
is probably on the site of an earlier building 
which was raised when Essex was converted 
to Christianity in the seventh century. St. 
Mary’s Church is not mentioned in Domes- 
day Book, and the earliest reference to it 
is about 1108 when it was conveyed to the 
Prior and Canons of the Holy Trinity, 
founded near Aldgate by Queen Maud, thus 
linking it with some of the earliest East 
London history. At that time the Manor of 
Walthamstow had come into the possession 
of Ralph de Toni by his marriage with 
Alice, daughter of Judith, the niece of 
William the Conqueror. 


WIGRAMS OF WALTHAMSTOW HovusE. 


The Walthamstow Antiquarian Society 
will no doubt note that it is on the way to 
be forgotten, except in Poplar and Lime- 
house, that Walthamstow House was for- 
merly the seat of the numerous Wigram 
family of which Sir Robert of Blackwall 
and alongshore fame was the head. It was 
from this house that Sir Robert Wigram 
rode (armed in anxious times) with six of 
his sons to the great shipyard and dock at 
Blackwall, or to the city offices of his various 


enterprises; and, returning, enjoyed the | 


principal meal of the day at one or other 
‘of the great inns on the Woodford Road. 
Walthamstow House afterwards became a 

















Some CHURCHYARD MEMORIALS. 


A muser in and around St. Mary’s, 
Walthamstow, will recall that the following 
inscription was formerly on a window of 
the south aisle of the church :— 

** Christen people praye for the soule of Robert 

Thorne, citizen of London, with whose goods thys: 
chirche was newe edyfyd and fynyshed in the yeare- 
of our Lord 1535.” 
This was the Robert Thorne whose con- 
tribution towards the discovery of the 
North-East Passage is commemorated in 
Hakluyt’s Voyages. 

The inscriptions on the tombs of St. Mary’s: 
churchyard include the following in relation 
to one who, as aforesaid, was prominent in 
the history of Poplar ships and shipbuilding, 
in ropemaking, in sailmaking, and in the 
brewing of strong beer :— 

“To the Memory of Ann Pearce, who died 
Feby. 22nd, 1822, at the house of Sir Robert 
Wigram, Bart., in whose family she lived forty- 
eight years and faithfully discharged her duty as. 
Nurse to his twenty-three children, of whom nine- 
teen survive her, and retain a grateful and _affec- 
tionate remembranee of her tender care and love 


towards them.”’ 

“Lord now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in 
Peace, according to Thy Word.”’ 
Mc. 





SHAKESPEARIANA. 


An Omission IN Mrs. CowDEN CLARKE’: 
CoNcoRDANCE.—After having had this won- 
derful book in use for many years I have 
detected but one omission in it. I am sure: 
that Mrs. Cowden Clarke would have herself 
wished this to be pointed out, that it might 
be included in the ‘‘ Addenda”’ in future 
reprints of the work. Under the word 
‘*chide’’ should have been recorded the 
line :— 

But I can give the loser leave to chide. 
*2 Hen. VI.,’ IIT. i. 182. 

It is, however, registered under “‘ loser.” 

ALEX. LEEPER. 

South Yarra, Melbourne. 


‘Kine Joun,’ IV. ii What is the gener- 
ally accepted version of King John’s remark 
to Hubert ?7— 

How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds 
Make deeds ill done. 
JT find this in some of the modern editions,. 


famous school under the successful headship | as well as in that of 1695. This is neither 
of John Glennie Greig, LL.D., who died at sense nor grammar, though the meaning is 


Walthamstow, March 6, 1860, in his 58th 


year. 





| 


clear enough. Surely “make” (of whieh 
the antecedent is “sight ’’) is singular, and: 
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should be “ makes.”’ The version adopted 
by some modern editions is :— 
How oft the sight of means to d» ill deeds 
Makes ill deeds done. 

This represents the obvious meaning of 
‘tthe words, and is quite good English, but is 
it generally accepted ? Is there, in short. 
any authority for it, or is it only a coniec- 
‘ture ? J. FostER PALMER. 

3 Oakley Street, S.W.3. 


‘HamteT’ I. iv. 36-8 (12 §S. 
4, 115; vi. 2)— 

Throughout the seventy years of ‘N. & Q.’s’ 
dife all the emendations of the above passage 
‘suggested in its pages have been devoted 
to the words ‘of a doubt.” But why 
should .these words be looked on as a 
corruption ? Has it never been suggested 
that the corruption lies in the word “ doth ”’ 


iv. 211; v. 





or the word ‘all’? May not one of these 





have been set up in place of the word “ robs ” 
or some other word indicating deprivation ? 


-The passage would then read :— 


The dram of eale 
Robs all the noble Substance of a doubt. * 
or 
The dram of eale 
Doth rob the noble Substance of a doubt. 
In other words ‘the smallest tincture of 
evil takes from the whole of the noble sub- 


| stance any trace of doubt as to its general 


badness,” which is just what Shakespeare 
has said of the Danes and of “ particular 
men” in the passage preceding the crux. 
The difficulty in accepting Mr. N. W. Hitt’s 
suggestion of ‘“‘lees”’ and “ overdaub,” is 
that the passage seems clumsy and has not 
the true Shakespearian ring about it. The 
suggestion offered above gives a better and 
more Shakespearian line. 
W. E. Witson. 
Hawick. 





PRINCIPAL LONDON COFFEE-HOUSES, TAVERNS, 


AND INNS 


IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
(See ante. p. 29.) 


Bull and Bush . 
Bull and Butcher.. 
Bull and Gate ae 


North End, Hampstead .. 

See Spiller’s Head. 

Holborn (on site of present 
Holborn Music Hall) 

Bull and Mouth .. St. Martin’s-le-Grand 

St. James’s Street 

Cheapside .. 

At corner of Russell Street 
and Bow Street. The 
site is now part of the 
widened thoroughfare 
leading westward to 
Covent Garden 


Bumper Tavern .. 
Burton’s .. ss 
Button’s.. ee 


Camisar’s .. -.- St. Martin’s Lane.. 
‘Cannon ee -. Opposite The British. on the 
site of the present Union 
Club in Trafalgar Square 
‘Carpenter’s -- Near Southampton Street, 
Covent Garden 
Castle oe -- Covent Garden .. oe 
Mastle Tavern ..- Paternoster Row .. ee 
Castle Tavern -- Near Gray’s Inn Gate .. 
‘Catherine Wheel .. Bishopsgate Street Without 
‘Chapter ‘ -- St. Paul’s Church yard .. 


‘Charing Cross 





Corner of Spring Garden .. 


Dobson’s ‘Hogarth,’ 1907, p. 29. 


1749 ‘Tom Jones,’ (xiii. 2); Shelley’s ‘Inns, 
p. 69; Wheatley’s ‘London,’ i. 2993 
Cunningham, p. 88; Larwood, p. 62. 

— Thornbury, ii. 217, 219; Wheatley’s 
‘London,’ i. 300. 

1711 Spectator, Nos. 264, 358, 468. 

1798 The Times, Jan. 8. 

1713 Addison’s Guardian, June 2. 

1730 Fielding’s ‘Temple Beau.’ 

1749‘ Tora Jones,’ xiii. 5 ; Wheatley’s ‘ Hogarth’s 

London,’ p- 273 3 Hardcastle, i. 109 
Wheatley’s ‘ London,’ i. 314. 

1711 The Postman, Oct. 11; MacMichael’s 
* Charing Cross,’ p. 180. 

1742 MacMichael’s ‘ Charing Cross,’ p. 34. 

1793 Roach’s L.P.P., pp. 47, 52. 

— MacMichael’s ‘ Charing Cross,’ p. 213. 

—  lLarwood, p. 487; MacMichael’s ‘ Charing 


Cross,’ p. 147. 

Humphrey’s ‘ Memoirs,’ p. 218; Larwood, 
p. 130. 

Middlesex County Records [Sessions Books, 
878-961 

Besant, p. 333. 

The Connoisseur, January. 

Morley’s ‘ Baretti,’ p. 101. 

Chatterton to his mother, May 6. 

Roach’s L.P.P., p. 58; Wheatley’s ‘ Lon- 
don,’ i. 350 ; Besant, p.315 ;Cunningham, 
Ps PY ad Sydney’s ‘XVIII. Century,’ 


18 
Daily Advertiser, Nov. 7. 


1741 
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Cheshire Cheese 
Tavern 


OChild’s ... ee 


® 
Chocolate House . 
Cider Cellars ays 
City oye A 
Clark’s Pes 
Ciifton’s Tavern .. 
Coach and Horses 

Inn 


Cock Tavern we 
Cock Tavern a0 


Cock Tavern s. 
Cock Tavern oa 
Cock Inn .. 


Cock 
Cock and Pye 


Cocoa Tree.. 


Cocoa Tree Club . 


Colchester .. os 
Cross Keys Tavern 
Cross Keys Inn 


Cross Keys Inn 


Crown Tavern 
Crown - 
Crown 

Crown Tavern 


Crown Tavern ay 


Crown and Anchor 


Czar’s Head Tavern 
Crown and Sceptre 
Daniel’s, or the - 
Welsh Coffee-house 


Wine Office Court, No. 6 
Fleet Street 
St. Paul’s Churchyard 


Chocolate Row, Blackheath 

Maiden Lane, Covent Gar- 
den 

Cheapside, opposite King 


Street 

Villiers Street, York Build- 
ings 

Butcher Row 

St. Clement Danes 


St. Martin’s Lane.. =e 


Bow Street va 

Fleet Street (formerly 
No. 201, facing Middle 
Temple Lane) 

Threadneedle Street ie 
t 72 Tothill Street, West- 
minster 

Leadenhall Street 

Suffolk Street, Haymarket 

Between Rathbone Place 
and Tottenham Court 
Road 

Pall Mall .. a 


St. James’s Street _ 


Red _ 
well 

Corner of Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden 

St. Martin’s Lane. 

os opposite Old 
Hick’s Hall 

Behind thon al nee: 

Islington f ‘ 

Parker’s Lane ei 

Ludgate Hill, oppesite 
Sword and Buckler Court 

Sherrard Street, St. James’s 


Street, Clerken- 


Corner of Strand and Arun- 
del Street 


Opposite Allhallow’s wan 
St. Martin’s Lane 
Fleet Street oe oe 


1710 
1711 
1714 


1793 
1726 


1763 
1765 


1738 
1740 


Hare, i. 112; Cunningham, p. 116; Lar 
wood, p. 83. 

Addison’s Tatler, No. 224. 

Addison’s Spectator, Mar. 1. 

Cunningham, p. 118 ; Wheatley’s ‘ London,’ 
i. 390; Dr. Radclifie to Dr. Mead,. 
Aug. 3; Thornbury, i. 266 and 267. 

Thornbury, vi. 228. 

Shelley’s ‘ Inns,’ p. 121; Besant, p..333. 


Roach’s L.P.P., p. 56. 
MacMichael’s * Charing Cross,’ p. 97. 


Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ chap. x 
Beaven’s ‘ James and Tioviice f Smith,’ 1899, 


11. 
MyeMichael’s ‘ ‘ Charing Cross,’ p 189. 
‘Complete Guide to London.’ 
Sydney’s XVIII. Century, i. 194. 
Hare, i. 105; Cunningham, 
Wheatley’s ‘ London,’ i. 434. , 


XVIII. Century, i. 194, 
s ‘ London,’ i. 434. 


p- 133; 


Sydney’s 
Ww heatley 


Shelley’s ‘ Inns,’ p. 46. 

Shelley’s ‘Inns,’ p. 147. 

Sydney’s XVIII. Century, i. 25; Larwood.. 
p. 382. 


Addison’s Spectator, Mar. 1. 

Shelley’s ‘ Inns,’ p. 231. 

Humphrey’s ‘ Memoirs,’ p. 218. 

J. Fielding’s ‘Duke of Newcastle’s Police” 
Smollett’s ‘ Adventures of an Atom.’ 

Climenson’s E.M., ii. 217. 

Gibbon’s ‘ Autobiography,’ Nov. 24. 

Hickey, i. 320. 


Birkbeck Hill, v. 386. 
Stirling’s A.Y.H., ii. 136, 160; Besant, 
p. 323; Larwood, p. 248; Wheatley’s- 


* London,’ i. 439. 

Middlesex County Records, Sessions Books;- 
878-901. 

MacMichael’s ‘ Charing Cross,’ p. 148. 


MacMichael’s ‘ Charing Cross,’ p, 182.. 
Hare, i. 199. 


Sydney’s XVIII. Century, i. 194. 

Hare, i. 216. 

Larwood, p. 239. 

Fielding’s ‘ Champion Essays,’ title-page. 


Middlesex County Records, Sessions Books,. 
878-901 

Strype’s ‘ Stow’s London.’ 

J. Fielding’ s ‘ Duke of Newcastle’s Police.’ 

Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ ch. xxi. 

Hickey, ii. 314. 

Stirling’s A. Y.H., ii. 160. 

Clayden’s ‘ Rogers,’ p. 203; Wheatley’s: 
‘London,’ i. 480; Larwood, p- 103; 
Dobson’s ‘ Hogarth,’ 1907, 18 ; 5 
Cunningham, p. 148; Shelley's ‘ Inns,” 
p. 103; ‘ Life of Mrs.  Cibber,’ reprinted: 
1887, p. 12. 

Hare, i. 367. 

Larwood,’ p. 103. 

Besant, p. 311. 
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: Devil Tavern oo 


Devil Tavern ee 


Dick’s ee oo 


Doctors’ Commons 


Dog us We 
Dolly’s Chop-House 


Don Saltero’s = 


Dwarf Tavern “i 
Dove ae ee 


Elephant .. ee 


Essex Head ee 
Evans ane oe 


Exchange .. 
Eagle Tavern ° 
Feathers Tavern .. 


Feathers Tavern .. 


Five Bells Tavern .. 


Five Bells .. 
Fleece Eating House 


Fleece “5 ss 
Fleece a> bh 
Flower Pot Inn .. 


Flying Horse Tavern 
Fountain (1) a 


Fountain (2) ‘i 








Between Temple Bar and 
Middle Temple Gate (on 
site of Child’s Bank) 


Devil Tavern Yard, Charing 
Cross 
Fleet Street, 


south side, 
No. 8 


Adjoining Doctors’ Com- 
mons 

Near Temple Bar. xe 

Queen’s Head Passage, 
Paternoster Row 


Cheyne Walk, Chelsea 


Chelsea Fields ia 

Hammersmith, between the 
Upper and Lower — 

Fenchurch Street . 


Essex Street, Strand 

Covent Garden (previously 
Earl of Oxford’s House 
and still so commemo- 
rated) 


City Road . 

Lambeth, opposite Somer- 
set House 

East corner of Leicester 
House, Leicester Fields 


St. Clement Danes 


Paradise Row, Chelsea .. 

Next the Ship Tavern, 
Charing Cross 

Adjoining the Jerusalem in 
Exchange Alley 

Close to Goodman’s Fields 
Theatre 

Corner of Bishopsgate and 
Leadenhall Streets 

Moorfields .. 

Strand 


“Had a backdoor into 
St. Anne’s Lane, and was 
situate near unto Lud- 
gate.” Also known as 
the Mourning Bush 


1710 
1729 
1751 


1760 


1766 
1781 


709 
1741 


1752 


1793 
1793 
1754 
1764 
1767 
1793 


1726 
1747 


1748 


(To be continued.) 


Swift’s ‘ Journal,’ Oct. 12. 

Pope’s ‘ Dunciad,’ bk. i. 1. 325. 

Hawkin’s ‘ Life of Johnson,’ 2nd ed., 1787, 
p. 285. 

Stirlings A. Y.H., i. 137, 333. 

Morley’s ‘ Baretti,’ p p. 81. ; 
Hickey, ii. 314, 360, 351; Wheatley’s 
‘ Hogarth’s London,’ pp. 273, 277; 

Hardcastle, i. 109 ; Cunningham, P- 154; 
Hare, i. 103 ; Wheatley’s ‘ London,’ i. 497. 
MacMichael’s ‘ Charing Cross,’ pp. 58, 67. 


Addison’s ‘'atler, No. 86. 

Gray to John Chute, 7 Sent. ’ 

Fielding’s C.G.J., No. 2; Shelley’s ‘ Inns, 
p- 197; Price’ s ‘Marygold,’ p. 111; 
Hardcastle, i i. 109 ; Cunningham, p. 156; 
Wheatley’s ‘ London,’ i. 503. 

Roach’s L:P.P., p. 57. 


Roach’s L.P.P., p. 59. 

The Connoisseur, No. 19. 

Dickins and Stanton, p. 69. 

Smollett’s ‘ eta | Clinker.’ 

Roach’s L.P.P., p. 593 Thornbury, i. 278s 
Hardcastle, i. 115 ; Shelley’ s ‘ Inns,’ p. 64; 
Hare, i. 158; Wheatley’s ‘ London,’ 
i. 510; Cunningham, p. 158. 

De Saussure’s ‘Foreign View of England,’ 
1902. 


Ss. Fielding’ s ‘ Familiar Letters,’ letter 41; 
— p. 94; Wheatley’s ‘ London,’ 
611; Hardcastle, i. 244; Cunningham, 
1 58. 
Warwick Wroth, p. 221. 


Robert. Bell’s ‘James Thomson,’ 1856, 
p. 34; Larwood, p. 219 
Wheatley’ s ‘ Hogarth’s London,’ pp. 273, 
281; Shelley’s ‘Inns,’ p. 43; Hare, 
i. 337 ; Dobson’s ‘ Hogarth,’ p. 201. 
253. 


Birkbeck Hill, iv. 
Besant, p. 333. 


Addison’s Tatler, No. 256. 
Cunningham, p- 171 


ges s ‘Inns,’ p. 136 ; Warwick Wroth, 
247. 

Godden’ s ‘ Fielding,’ 1910, p. 115 ; Dobson’s 

‘Hogarth,’ 1907, p- 58 ; W heatley’s 


‘ Hogarth’s London,’ p. 2 73. 
Middlesex County Records, Sessions Books, 
768-799. 
Blunt’s ‘ Paradise Row,’ 1906. 
Macmichael’s ‘ Charing Cross,’ p. 49. 


Plan of Great Fire, R.E.A.C., ‘N. & Q.,’ 
Dec. 9, 1916, p. 461. 
Humphrey’ s ‘ Memoirs,’ p. 250. 


Larwood, p. 376. 


Gomme’ s G.M.L., pt. xv., p. 137 

Strype’s ‘Stow’s London’ ; 
‘Inns,’ p. 246. : 

Maitland’s ‘ History of London.’ 


; Shelley’s 


J. Paut DE CASTRO. 
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BiooussuRy.—There has recently been 
some correspondence in The Times relative 
to the derivation of this place-name. Mr. 
E. Williams attributed the origin to William 
de Biémont, brother of Gervase of Cornhill, 
who flourished about the year 1200; and 
incidentally remarked that Blémont was 
probably a French equivalent of Cornhill. 
However, another writer, Mr. 8. O. Addy, 
showed that in that case the resulting name 
would have been Williamsbury, and not 
Bloomsbury ; and went on to point out that 
at Rotherham a prehistoric earth-work 
exists known as Blue Man’s Bower, which 
tradition says gets its name from a blue, 
2.e., black, or coloured man of that locality. 
This fact was taken fully to corroborate 
Canon McClure’s explanation of the first 
element in Bleomansbury — the earliest 
Saxon form of the word—as dencting the 
habitation in early times of a man of 
negroid characteristics. 

it may be added that the prototype of 
Bluebeard of the nursery tale must be 
regarded a; a person of Asiatic, or Moorish, 
physique, an Othello in fact. N.W. HItt. 





THE OxrorpD ENGLIsH Dictionary ; RE- 
view. (See 128. v. 335.)—To the quotation 
from Hood, giving “‘ swim”? in the sense of 
giddiness, might be added, from a poet of 
the nineteenth century :— 

The arena swims around him, 
where the word is transferred from the 
senses to the object of the senses (Byron, 
‘Childe Harold, IV. exl. on the Dying 
Gladiator). AETHYIA. 


CuurcH or St. KATHERINE COLEMAN.— 
While the loss of any city church is to be 
regretted the impending demolition of this 
ugly building will probably pass unnoticed. 
Situated in Church Row, Fenchurch Street, 
it dates only from 1740, when it replaced 
from the designs of “‘ Home” a pre-Refor- 
mation church that had escaped the Great 
Fire. 

The churchyard has been a meagre but 
pleasant oasis of trees and grass in a wilder- 
ness of brick and stone. The adjoining 
railway station, exceptionally unsightly, 
enhanced the charm of this tiny patch, and 
comparing the area of this churchyard with 
that shown in the eighteenth-century maps 
it is evident that it had been reduced con- 
siderably in all directions. I offer no in- 
formation as to the history and associations 
of the church; it is apparently rather 
barren of memories compared with its 


neighbours, St. Olave, Hart Street, and St. | 
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Catherine’s Cree Church. --Its iconography 
also is not remarkable but for the fact that 
its most desirable representation, a smalh 
quarto ‘‘etched (engraved) by J. Skeltom 
after J. Corney for the Architectural Series. 
of London Churches,”’ identifies it as ‘‘ St.. 
Katherine, Coleman Street ”’ [sic]. 
ALECK ABRAHAMS.. 


WHITTLESEY, CamsBs.—Referring to a 
notice in the papers of a’¢ontroversy over 
an oak chest containing the town’s archives, 
the Society of Genealogists would like to 
call attention to the fact that it holds a 
large collection of notes and copies from 
Whittlesey Manor Court Rolls and other 
records. These are contained in fourteen 
MS. books and some hundreds. of loose- 
sheets, and much of the material is indexed 
for easy reference. They are marked 
“D. MSS. 242-257.” 

JEORGE SHERWOOD, Hon. Treas. 

The Society of Genealogists of London. 

5 Bloomsbury Square, W.C.I. 

War AND PapPeR-Suppiy. — Dependence: 
on imported supplies of paper for book-print- 
ing during peace, and consequent shortage 
in war-time, appears to be no latter-day 
problem to face and fight. 

Dr. Edmund Gibson, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, writirig frorn Lambeth: 
to Ralph Thoresby, historian of Leeds, on 
June 14, 1709 remarks: 

“ While the treaty of peace was depending I could 
not tell what to say to the contents of your last 
letter ; because of late very little paper has been 
imported upon a prospect of peace ; and all print- 
ing, except of pamphlets, is at a stand for the 
preseut. The thoughts of peace being now over. 
the question is, whether you will think fit to put. 
your work to press, under the present inconvenience 
of a scarcity and dearness of paper, or will wait till 
it pleases God to open a way to peace, and with 
that a trade to France...... As to the charge, when 
I know the number of sheets and plates, I can get 
it exactly calculated for you; but at present the 
printer need not be put to that trouble, if yow 
resolve tu wait for paper from France, which wilh 
very much lower the charge, and be an encourage- 
ment to undertake it at your own expense.”’ 

The coarser-fibred paper suitable for 
pamphlet-printing, like the looser-textured 
paper used in modern newspaper-printing, 
appears to have been a less restricted 
market. J. PauL DE CASTRO.. 

1 Essex Court, Temple. 


FATHER OF THE CHAPEL.—A curious link 
that connects the modern Press with the 
Church is preserved in this quaint appella- 
tion. It appears that it originated in the 
medieval monastery, where it was customary 
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for all the transcribed, illustrated, and | almost religous care in the Napoleon room, i.e. the 


printed matter to be submitted for revision 
er correction to the Father Superior of the 
institution. A letter from Mr. A. B. Mait- 
land, Father of The Times Chapel in that 
paper’s issue of Dec. 1 last draws attention 
to the signification of the title in connection 


oho eueaneceer dar o . pti | of them apocryphal, others perhaps containing a 
ry y Ss Si ” 


See also ‘ Ency. Brit.’ | 


entirely new to him. 
vol. v. p. 850, note to chapel. 
N. W. Hitt. 


D.D. Cantas.—The late Bishop Jones, 
Suffragan of Lewes, was the first Divine to 
be created a Doetor of Divinity at Cam- 
bridge, without making the old statutory 
declaration that he held and rejected what 
the Church of England holds and rejects. 

M.A. 





Queries. 


‘We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Louis NAPOLEON IN LANCASHIRE.—It was 
‘stated in The Times, May 6, 1919, that 
certain relics of the exile of Napoleon III. 
had been sold by auction. 

“The Emperor, after the Franco-Prussian War, 
‘found sanctuary for a considerable period in Lan- 
eashire, as the guest of Lord Gerard. Some old 
French furniture of the Louis XIV. and XV. 
periods has ever since been preserved by the Gerard 
family in the suite of rooms the Emperor occupied. 
‘Garswood Hall, the Lancashire seat of Lord and 
iLady Gerard, where this furniture of Napoleon III 
was stored, has been used as a military hospital 
during the war, and for the purposes of re-arrange- 
ment, after military occupation, Lord Gerard 
decided to sell the surplus appointments at the 
Hall. Most of the furniture used by the Emperor 
had by the lapse of time and storage, become 
dilapidated.”’ 

it is surprising to read that Napoleon ITI. 
“* found sanctuary for a considerable period 
in Laneashire”’ after the Franco-Prussian 
war. I have lived all my life in South 
Lancashire and never knew of this before ! 
Did the Emperor ever set foot in Lancashire 
after 1870? I should like to know. 

As to the date of Louis Napoleon’s visit 
to Garswood Hall, it was before the period 
of the Second Empire, not after. In a 
pamphlet on the Gerard Family, published 
at St. Helens in 1898, the author (Mr. J. 
Brockbank) says :— 

**It was in 1847 that the memorable visit of 
Napoleon to Garswood took place. A relic of this 
wisit is still preserved at Garswood Hall with 


| Gerard of Bryn in 1876. 
| no “Lord Gerard’ till three years after 
'the death of Napoleon ITI. 








chamber in which he who a short time afterwards 
became Emperor of the French slept ; with all the 
costly hangings, carpets, pictures, decorations, etc. 
still remaining intact exactly as he left them. 
This argues that the high hopes of the then refugee 
were not the less shared by Sir John than by the 
man of destiny himself. Many are the anecdotes 
told of Sir John and his distinguished visitor, many 


modicum of truth. 

Sir John Gerard, Bt., Louis Napoleon’s 
host, was born in 1804 and died in 1854, 
He was succeeded by his brother Sir 
Robert Gerard, who was created Baron 
There was thus 


Although Mr. 
Brockbank, in the passage just cited, gives 
the year of the visit, he mentions no month, 
or even season. I have recently looked 
through the file of The Liverpool Mercury 
for 1847, but failed to find any reference to 
the Prince’s visit to Garswood Hall. News 
from St. Helens is frequently given and a 
dispute between Sir John Gerard and his 
servants is recorded. Can any of your 
readers supply the correct date ? 
F, H. CHEETHAM, 


St. STEPHEN AND HeErRop. (See 12 S. v. 
315).—It is commonly said of Ireland that 
there are ‘“‘no snakes there ”! Is it a fact 
that there is ‘“‘no furze” either? I ask 
because, in the English boy’s version of the 
lines sung on St. Stephen’s day, the second 
line runs “‘On St. Stephen’s day he was 
caught in the furze,”’ and the following 
word in a bracket (lurch) seems here a very 
far-fetched explanation of the word “‘ furs ”’ 
in the version given by Mr. MAcSWEENEY. 

W. S. B. H. 


St. Mato.—Up to the end of the eighteenth 
century the Etats de Bretagne claimed the 
right of giving to a child of any seigneur 
whom they presented for baptism the name 
of Malo without prefix. The second son of 
the Marquis de Lameth was one of the last 
so presented. It does not appear at what 
date the custom originated, but probably as 
far back as the eleventh century. It would 
in any case appear that for many generations 
such was the name of the town which had 
eclipsed Aleth (now known as St. Servan) 
and Dinard, which was little more than a 
fishing village. 

When Malo was changed to St. Malo is a 
matter of conjecture. Hagiographs and 
legend-writers have made assumptions, but 
produced no evidence from contemporary 
chroniclers. They seem to regard St. Malo, 
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St. Maclou, and St. Machutus (the last is 
preserved in the English Prayer Book 
Calendar) as one and the sanie person, and 
concur in identifying him (or them) with a 
Welsh priest who in the sixth century 
escaped from his own country to avoid being 
made a bishop. He found safety at Aleth, 
and apparently overcame his scruples, and 
subsequently took the lead in national affairs 
and when elected bishop, claimed temporal 
as well as spiritual jurisdiction. L. G. R. 


EARLIEST CLERICAL DirEcTORY.—Can any 
one tell me the title and date of the first 
Clerical Directory or General Clergy List. 

I. F. 


MicHAEL Drum took the degree of B.A. 
at Cambridge in 1524/5, and subsequently 
joined Cardinal Wolsey’s College at Oxford, 
where he became B.A. in 1527, M.A. in 1530/1, 
and B.D. in 1540, in which year he suffered 
imprisonment at Oxford as a’ Lutheran. 
He was one of the Six Preachers in Canter- 
bury Cathedral in 1541 and 1543, and is said 
to have died a Catholic. (Strype, ‘Mem.’ 
i. 1, 569 ; ‘ Cranmer,’ iv. 153, 154, 158, 159 ; 
‘Parker’ i. 10; also Wood, ‘ Fasti’ (ed. 
Bliss), i. 72, 84, 85, 112; Cooper, ‘ Ath. 
Cantab.,’ i. 83 ; Foster, ‘ Al. Ox.,’ i. 426.) 

Is anything further known about him ? 


JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


‘THE CHESS-BOARD OF LIFE.’—Who was 
“Quis,” author of this humorous and 
entertaining little book, 8vo, 159 pp., bound 
blue cloth boards, and published by James 
Blackwood, Paternoster Row, in 1858 ? 

“To H. C. K. [he says] these pages are 
inscribed as a memorial of the friendship 
and regard entertained for him by the 
author.” ‘‘ Quis”’ gives the initials ‘‘ D.E.” 
at the foot of his preface ; but who was he ? 
I have tried most, if not all, of the usual 
indexes and catalogues, but can get no 
information of this amusing ‘‘ Quis.”’ 

JAMES C. RICHARDSON. 

2 Aliwal Road, 8.W.1I. 


THE SrxtH Foor (WARWICKSHIRE REGI- 
MENT).—Where was this regiment serving 
under Harrison in the early summer of 1710 ? 
Was it one which marched into Douai on the 
surrender of that town to the Allies or not ? 
Many military books have been searched in 
vain for a definite answer to this simple 
question. 
1710 after its hard times in Spain. 





The Sixth was reorganised in | 
: Douai ; like “‘ion,’’ buu they do not seem to fit any 
and Foot Scarpe surrendered June 27 of | name I can giess at. 


Lediard, in his Life of the former, says only 
that one Saxon and five Dutch battalions 
entered the town as soon as the French were 
gone: that is, on June 29. The next day 
the two Commanders-in-chief and_ the 
Deputies of the States were received in 
Douai, and were welcomed by the University. 
Is it ascertainable whether an English regi- 
ment escorted them? and whether that 
regiment was the Sixth Foot ? ’ 

; L. I. Guinry. 


Sirver Puncw Lapize.—I have in my 
possession a silver punch ladle. It un- 
questionably belonged to my maternal 
great grandfather, Capt. Gibson, who eom- 
manded the Fox, a small frigate or gun boat 
which was lost in Nelson’s attack on Santa. 
Cruz. 

The ladle which bears no marks is in- 
scribed ‘‘ Success to the Tartar,” and has set 
in the bottom of it a Spanish dollar of the 
year 1773. Family tradition alleges that 
the dollar formed part of a treasure which 
Capt. Gibson recovered for the British 
Government by running a blockade. 

But it was rarely in those days that a 
British ship ran a blockade, the boot was 
usually on the other foot. 

Tradition of this sort usually has some 
foundation in fact, but is apt to be incorrect 
as to details. 

If any naval historian among your readers: 
knows anything of the incident I should be 
greatly obliged. CuHartes R. HILEs.. 

15 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


MetHAM.—Who were the parents of Anne 
Metham, b. 1716, d. Aug. 6, 1751, bur. at 
Kneveton, co. Notts, wife of John Story of 
East Stoke, co. Notts, High Sheriff of that 
county, who d. Oct. 19, 1768. Her son 
Philip, bapt. at East Stoke, Mar. 25, 1747, 
was M.A. (1773) of Jesus College, Camb., 
and Rector of Walton on the Wolds, co. 
Leics, from 1776. He d. May 25 and was 
bur. June 1, 1819, at Lockington, co. Leics, 
having m. Oct. 6, 1778, Martha, dau. of the- 
Rev. Richard Stevens (M.A. 1749, St. John’s. 
College, Camb), Rector of Bottesford, co.. 
Leics, 1752-71. H. Piritr-GorDon. 


R—s Coninessy oF Sarop. — The 
Coningsbys are a well-known family in 
Hereford, but the above gentleman writes 
himself as of ‘ Salopius.” The Christian 
name begins with an R and ends with an 
‘*s,”? and the three intermediate letters look 


The signature is on 


that year to Marlborough and Prince Eugene. | the title-page of an old black-letter edition 
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of Chaucer, printed by Bonham—it is the 
undated edition. But what interests me is 
some writing on the last page of the book. 
‘* Beaumont ”’ and ‘‘ Coningsby,” ‘‘ My deare 
sweet frend from henceforth and for ever.”’ 
The writing is, I believe, early seventeenth 
century. Is it possible that this ‘‘ Beau- 
mont’”’ is the Beaumont, the dramatist ? 
Under the much flourished signature on the 
title-page ‘‘ R—s Coningesbius, Salopius.”’ 
are the following words: ‘‘— Domini— 
mea nomen habet.” The blanks represent 
words I cannot decipher. But the idea has 
arisen in my mind that possibly this Conings- 
by might have been about the Court of 
Elizabeth or James I. and become acquainted 
with the wits of the day and among them 
Beaumont, and formed a rather sentimental 
friendship with him of which this old book 
was a token. It is impossible to say who 
was the donor. The writing is as of one 
sitting dreaming of his ‘“‘ sweet deare 
frend,” and almost unconsciously tracing 
his name. Maria A. Hover. 


‘THE TIMES’: BURLESQUE Copy.—Can 
any of your readers give any account of a 
burlesque copy of The Times that was pro- 
bably issued in the year 1862. It is a huge 
double sheet, and the folio page measures 
40 inches by 29 inches. The type is an 
exact but enlarged copy of the ordinary 
issue of The Times. Every feature of news 
is represented and burlesqued. In the line 
at the head of the sheet the number, date 
and price of the issue are given as follows: 
“No. 55,567. London. Everyday. 1962. 
Price ls.”” The printer’s paragraph reads 
as follows :— 

‘* Printed for the proprietors by Joseph William 
Last, of No. 3, Savoy Street, Strand. in the city of 
Westminster, and published by Baynton Rolt, at 
No. 5, Catherine Street, Strand. Everyday, 1962.” 

GEORGE T. SHaw. 

Reference Library. 

William Brown Street, Liverpool. 


GEARY OR GEERY FAMILY OF HASTINGS, 
Sussex.—Any information regarding this 
family would be much appreciated by the 
under-signed. A direct ancestor, John 
Crouch of Hastings married in 1696 Sarah 
Geary of the same place. I am anxious to 
know her parentage. She had a brother 
John Geary, who was a freeman of Hastings, 
and voted in 1721. Nathaniel, son of above 
John Crouch, married Ann Geary. How 
was she related to Sarah Geary? There 
still remains in the family a linen chest 
which belonged to Ann Geary and her 
initials are carved on the front plinth at the 








base of the chest, ‘‘ A.’’ on the dexter corner 
and ‘‘ G.”’ on the sinister corner. There was 
also an Elizabeth Geary and a Susannah 
Geary. The latter is a witness to the will 
(dated 1775) of Susannah Crouch (née 
Steevens), wife of John Crouch, another son 
of the above John. 
CHARLES Hai Crovucn. 


204, Hermon Hill, South Woodford. 


RoBERT JENNER, 1671—1723.—-Robert 
Jenner, Magdalen, 1678, B.A., 1691, M.A., 
1694, son of Rev. Robert Jenner, who held 
living of Churchlench, Worcestershire, 1663- 
1670, and in 1665 was presented to rectory 
of Lydiard Millicent, Wilts, by William 
Jenner of Marston. He died 1723, and his 
son Robert was curate-in-charge. I wish 
to ascertain what preferment the latter ob- 
tained. R. J. FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 


Tue PINNER OF WAKEFIELD, AND BATTELL 

Briwce Fietp.—Josiah Southam, citizen 
and distiller of London, died in 1737, and 
was buried at Warwick. His widow, Sarah 
Southam (who died in 1752), lived in the 
‘*Parish of St. Andrew, Holborne.” In 
November, 1741, she sold to John Smart, 
of the same parish, distiller, for the sum 
of 640/., 
‘*all that Messuage or Tenement called or known 
by the name or sign of the Pinner of Wakefield as 
the same is now divided into two houses—also that 
Close of pasture ground commonly called or known 
by the name of Battell Bridge feild containing by 
Estimation nine acres be the same more or less,” &c., 
in late occupation of John Gifford, vic- 
tualler. There were also four cottages on 
the west side of said messuage, in tenure or 
occupation of Jarvis Eagleston—stables, 
orchards, gardens, &c. 

Was the Pinner of Wakefield an inn ? 
What was the origin of this name and that 
of Battell Bridge field, and where were the 
above situated ? HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


UNANNOTATED MARRIAGES AT WEST- 
MINSTER.—The extant registers of West- 
minster Abbey record only 399 marriages 
between 1655 (their commencement) and 
1875. Probably the finest genealogical 
work ever published, the late Col. Chester’s 
copy of these registers (Harleian Society, 
vol. x.), annotates 370 of these 399 marriage 
entries. The remaining 29 entries appear 
to have bajiled him. Undoubtedly the 
study of genealogy has-made great progress 
since 1875, when Col. Chester’s work 
appeared. Is it still impossible to com- 
plete it ? 
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Here are the first half-dozen unannotated 
marriage entries :— 


1. May 29, 1656. George Whale and Lucy Poulton. 
2. Nov. 26,1656. Matthew Gafford and Martha 


Bartlet. 

3. April 25,1668. John Lyon and Elizabeth Paul. 

4. July 7, 1696. Mr. Joseph Coling and Christ- 
abel Middleton. 


5. July 7, 1670. Mr. George Lane and Thomasin 


Bromfeild. 
6. Aug. 17, 1673. John Tiliard and 
Stansbye. 

I hear that the London Genealogical 
Society and others have wonderful collec- 
tions of references to tho records. I appeal 
to them to see to what extent their indexes 
may be helpful in this matter of public 
interest. (Miss) G. FLEWKER. 

Ambleside, Letchworth. 


Margaret 


Upny.—John Udny of Cultercullen and 
Newtyle, merchant and bailie of Kintore, 
M.P. for that burgh, 1681-2 and 1685-6, was 
third son of John Udny of that ilk, formerly 
of Belhelvie, by Isobel, aau. of Thomas 
Fraser, 2nd Laird of Strichen (October, 1612- 
March, 1645) and Christian, dau. of William 
Forbes, 8th Laird of Tolquhoun (1595-1602). 
John Udny had two daughters, Anne, 
married to John Sandilands of Countesswells, 
and Jean, married in 1714 to Charles Gordon 
of Buthlaw (April, 1712-December, 1751), 
who bought half of Newtyle from his wife’s 
nephew John Sandilands. John Udny’s 
wife was living when the Poll Book for 
Aberdeenshire was compiled 1695. Who 
was she ? H. Prriz-Gorpon. 

20 Warwick Gardens, Kensington W.14. 


Epmunp Dozetu.—In 1791 or thereabouts 
Edmund Dozell of London married Catherine 
Stevens Smith, of West Riding, Yorkshire, 
and Great Ormond Street, London. It is 
not known whether the marriage took place 
in Oxford or London. Should any of your 
readers come across such an entry in any 
register I should be glad to hear of it. or any 
items relating to the family of Dozell ? 

Frances E. BAKER. 

91 Brown Street, Salisbury. 


THE Rev. Joun Stones, M.A., vicar of 
Stoak and rector of Coddington (both in 
Cheshire) is generally spoken of as an anti- 
quary. There is in the church safe at 
Coddington a history of that parish in his 
handwriting. ‘William Aldersey of Picton 
and Chester, merchant and alderman, sheriff 
of Chester, 1584, and mayor in 1595 and 
1614, who died 1616, is described in Bridge- 
man’s ‘Family of Aldersey’ as ‘a cele- 
brated Chester antiquary,” and Hugh 
Aldersey of Aldersey discovered some years 





ago a manuscript giving some account of 
the mayors of Chester written by the said 
William Aldersey. But did either of these 
antiquaries publish any books or papers on 
Chester antiquities ? 
W. F. Joun TIMBRELL. 
Coddington Rectory, Chester. 


Rosert TrROTMAN: ErrrarpaH.—tThirty- 
five years ago I copied from a tombstone in 
the churchyard of Kinson, Dorset, the 
following curious epitaph :— 

To the Memory of 
Robert Trotman, 
Late of Rond in the County of Wilts. 
who was barbarously murdered on 
the shore near Poole, the 25th March, 1765. 

A little Tea, one leaf I did not steal, 

For guiltless bloodshed I to God appeal, 

Put Tea in one scale, human blood in tother, 

And think what tis to slay thy harmless brother. 

I wonder whether any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
knows anything of the facts of Robert 
Trotman’s death. Ernest Page. 

1 King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C.4. 


JACOBITE MermoriAL Rinc.—I have a 
gold ring, which, according to a family 
tradition, was sent to John Campbell of 
Cawdor and was given by him to his son, 
my great-grandfather John Hooke Camp- 
bell (afterwards John Campbell-Hooke), 
Lyon King-of-Arms, 1754-95. 

The ring has an oval bezel, in which 
under a glass appears on a black ground 
a white rose with green leaves in enamel. 
Round the hoop of the ring runs the in- 
scription ‘‘ Jacobus III., Br. Fr. Hiber. 
Rex : Exul: ob. 30 Dec., 1765: ae. 77.” 

Can any of your readers inform me 
whether other rings of this description exist, 
and, if so, what was their origin ? 

8S. F. Hurton. 
10 King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 


JOHN GRIFFITHS: HIS MARRIAGE.—-John 
Griffiths, clerk of Middlesex, Chiswick, was 
second son of John Griffiths of Erryd and had 
issue: (1) John, born 1754; (2) Charles, 
born 1756; (3) William, born’ 1757; 
(4) Frederick; (5) a daughter. Wanted 
further particulars and dates concerning 
John Griffiths, and also the name of his 
wife and particulars of the marriage. 

J. PERCIVAL ROGERS. 

4, Leinster Gardens, W.2. 


PottarD Famitry.—Among the various 
pedigrees of the family of Pollard given by 
Vivian and others, I note that of the Pollards 
of Langley, a branch from those of Way. 
The Visitation ends their line with George, 
et. 14 in 1620, John ‘‘ executor of Father’s 
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will,” Richard “living in 1659 and 1667,” | 


and “‘ Ezebias.”’ 

Pollards from one family or another went 
out to Barbados in the mid-seventeenth 
century, and their names occur in records 
there from that time till recently. I do 
not know if there are any now left. Among 
their wills recorded in that colony occur : 
1682, Richard Pollard; 1687, John; and 
1688, George Pollard. 

Can any reader kindly tell me whether 
there is a real connection or are these names 
only a curious coincidence ? 

E. Binpow. 


W. Cecit (Lorp BURGHLEY) : REFERENCE 
TO QUEEN EizaBeTH.—‘“‘ Here is a great 
resort of wooers and controversy among 
lovers. Would to God the Queen had one 
and the rest honourably satisfied.” The 
words were spoken in the Queen’s gallery 
when she had around her the Imperial 
Ambassador, the Duke of Finland, and Lord 
Dudley. The only reference I can find to 
the quotation is in Bishop Creighton’s ‘ Life 
of Queen Elizabeth,’ and he gives no clue as 
to who originally put the words on record. 

COLENSO. 


PEWTER SNUFFERS.—Under date Jan. 23, 
1667/8, Samuel Pepys writes :— 

“She (Mrs. Turner) is either a very prodigal 
woman, or richer than she would be thought, by her 
buying of the best things, and laying out much 
money in new-fashioned pewter ; and, among other 
things, a new-fashioned case for a pair of snuffers 
which is very pretty; but I could never have 
guessed what it was for, had I not seen the snuffers 
in it.” 

As far as I can trace pewter snuffers are 
not referred tc in any of the standard books 
on old pewter, neither is there any reference 
to pewter cases for holding snuffers, and 
I have therefore wondered whether Pepys 
meant that the ‘“‘ case’ was made of pewter 
or whether it was of totally different metal, 

If the case Pepys saw was of pewter. 
possibly there are similar ones still in 
existence, but they are not recognised as 
receptacles for snuffers. Can any one shed 
any light on the matter ? 

ERNEST HUNTER. 

20 Mount Avenue, Orrell, Bootle, Liverpool. 


THE HAwKuHURST GAnGc.—Local tradition 
has it that a mansion called Seacock’s Heath, 
near Robertsbridge, in Sussex, was built by 
Arthur Gray, out of his ill-gotten gains as 
@ member of the Hawkhurst gang. What 
was this gang, and when and where did it 
operate ? J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 





WittiamM ALABASTER.—In the late Mr. 
Robertson’s sonnet-anthology entitled ‘ The 
Golden Book of English Sonnets,’ which was 
published by Harrap & Co. in 1913, price 
3s. 6d., I find at page 32 a sonnet by the 
so-called ‘‘ Latin poet,’’ William Alabaster 
(1565-1640) of which the title is ‘ Incarnatio 
est Maximum Dei Donum. Can any 
reader inform me whether Alabaster was 
favourably regarded as a poet of distinction 
by his contemporaries, and also whether he 
wrote many sonnets besides the one above 
referred to? He is not mentioned in Mr. 
Austin Dobson’s ‘Handbook of English 
Literature ’ (2nd edition, 1880). 

OxFORD GRADUATE. 


JOHN PEARCE, AUTHOR AND EpIToR.— 
Biographical particulars wanted of John 
Pearce who was editor of House and Home 
(a paper issued in support of better houses 
for the people) in 1879. Author of a series 
of ‘Popular Biographies, &c. Was born 
about 1843 and died at Sydenham in the 
early years of the twentieth century. 

T. W. Hayter. 

Croydon. 


POEMS FOR CHILDREN: TITLES WANTED 
—Can any of your readers tell me the title 
and name of compiler of a collection of poems 
for children, called, I think, ‘Poems and 
Hymns for Children,’ published probably 
in the fifties or sixties. Among its contents 
were ‘ Little Dick Snappy,’ ‘ The Pakenham 
(or Fakenham) Ghost’ and ‘ Little Drops of 
Water.’ I had it in 1869, when it had no 
cover. It had little woodcuts, and was a 
small square book. C. 8S. Fry. 

Upton, Didcot, Berks. 


SLATES AND SLATE PENcrts.—I wonder if 
any of your correspondents happen to know 
when slates and slate pencils were introduced 
—Papyrus, I am informed, was not used in 
Europe after 700 a.p., and presumably 
something, and that decidedly inexpensive, 
took the place in schools of this, and the 
wax tablets used in the days of the Roman 
Empire. H. G. W. HERRON. 


CROSS-BEARER OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CaMBRIDGE.—In Cooper’s ‘ Ath. Cantabri- 
giensies ’ Hugh Latimer was such. Is there 
such an officer now, and what is his office ? 

M.A. 


THORINGTON.—Has any pedigree been 
published of the family of Thorington or is 
anything known of a family of that name ? 

E. J. Harrison. 

Denna Hall, Burton Point, Birkenhead. 
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MinutErR’s ‘GARDENER’S DICTIONARY.’— 
Can any reader tell me where there is a 
copy of the very rare fifth edition of the 
above ? C. C. Lacaira. 

Selham House, Petworth. 


Mary Jones.—There was issued in Oxford, 
1750, a volume of Miscellanies in Prose and 
Verse by the aforesaid lady. Impartable 
information about her will oblige. 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon, 


ALFIER!IS TuTOR, 1766.—Who was the 
English Catholic tutor under whose escort 
Vittorio Alfieri visited France, England, 
and Holland ? HARMATOPEGOS. 


RicHarD Duptey, D.D. ; principal of St. 
Mary Hall, Oxford, in 1502, and prebendary 
of London, Lincoln, and York; rector of 
Walton-on-the-Hill, West Derby, Lancs, 
1506-28 ; died 1536. Any information of 
his ancestry or possible descendants would 
be appreciated. C. B. A. 


Curious SuRNAMES.—The three following 
instances are as notable as I have ever met 
with, all from this city : Gotobed, Strongith- 
arm, and Fullolove. Are such known 
elsewhere ? J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


LETTER FROM THE KinG (GEORGE IV.).— 
Can any one give me information as to the 
authorship of ‘A Letter from the King to 
his People,’ written I presume on _ the 
accession of George IV. in 1820, and 
attributed to Wasborough, and again to 
J. W. Croker. Who was Wasborough ? 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


AUTHORS OF QuoTATIONS WANTED.— 
1. Can any of your readers tell me the author cf 
the following lines ?— 
In the years fled, 
Lips that are dead 
Sang me that song. 
W. GERALD HARDING. 


2. When to the flowers so beautiful the Father 
gave a name 
~ a a little blue- -eyed one—all timidly it 


ane menting at its Father’s feet, and gazing in His 


ace, 
It’said in low and trembling tones, which fear made 
come apace, 

“Dear God!’ the name Thou gavest me, alas! 
I have forgot.” 

And God looked down with kindliness, and said, 

“Forget me not! 
Hic er Usique. 

[This question appeared at 12 S. i. 228, but no 

reply was received. ? 





Replies. 


“WE FOUR FOOLS.” 
(12 S. v. 316.) 


In further description of this picture I send 
the following details :— 

In the oil painting, the left figure has, on 
his right leg, above the knee, a pair of tongs 
and a poker, crossed ; below, a bell: on his 
left leg, above the knee, two fish; below a 
pair of bellows. The central figure has 
cross-gartered pantaloons. The right figure 
has, on his right leg, above the knee, a grid- 
iron; below, a mug with a lid: on his left 
leg, above the knee, three playing-cards, 
ace of clubs, five of spades, and three of 
diamonds. He is holding a fiddle and bow 
in his right hand, and a glass half-full of 
liquor in his left hand. 

In the engraving, the left figure has, on 
his right leg, above the knee, apparently, 
two sausages ; below, two fish: on his left 
leg, above the knee, two fish, looking right 
and left; below, apparently, two crossed 
sausages. The central figure has diagonal- 
lined pantaloons. The right figure has, on 
his right leg, above the knee, a mug. He is 
holding a metallic cup, and he is wearing 
heavily-rimmed spectacles. 

Perhaps these details may interest, and 
draw observations, from some of your 
readers, whose attention I would draw 
particularly to the three cards. 

Lees KNow tes, Bt, 

4 Park Street, W.1. 


The correspondent to ‘ N. & Q.’ who found 
the old Dutch print referred to as above has, 
I would suggest, got a variant of the 
“Picture of We Three” referred to by 
Shakespeare in ‘ Twelfth Night,’ Act II. 
se. ili. 17-21 (Furness,‘ Variorum Shaks,’ 
p- 108) as follows :— 

Enter CLOWNE. 

And. Heere comes the foole yfaith. 

Clo. How now my hearts. Did you never see 
the Picture of we three ? 

To. Welcome asse, now let’s have a catch. 


The notes in Furness’s edition are as 
follows :— 

“ Henley: An allusion to an old print, some- 
times pasted on the wall of a country ale-house, 
representing two, but under which the spectator 
reads : ‘ We three are asses.’ Douce: The original 
picture seems to have been two fools. Thus in 
Shirley’s ‘The Bird in a Cage,’ Morello says: 
‘We be- three of old, without exception to your 
lordship, only with this difference, I am the 
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wisest fool.? Sometimes, as Henley has stated, it 
was two asses. Thus, in Beaumont and Fletcher's 
“Queen of Corinth,’ III. i. :— 


Neanthes. He is another ass, he says; I 
‘believe him. 
Uncle. We be three, heroical prince. 


Neanthes. Nay then, we must have the picture 
of ’em, and the word (motto) nos sumus. 
Halliwell : The sign is still preserved in England, 
where a few taverns still exist the sign consisting 
of two grotesque or idiotic heads, and the inscrip- 
tion : ‘ We three loggerheads be.’ 

Plaine home-spun stuffe shall now proceed from 


me, 
Much like unto the Picture of Wee Three. 

Taylor’s ‘ Farewell to the Tower-Bottles,’ 1622. 
‘The marginal note to this is : ‘ The picture of two 
fooles, and the third looking on, I doe fitly com- 
pare with the two black bottles and myselfe.’ 
(The Clown referred to the picture,of three fools, 
and Sir Toby retaliated by referring to the picture 
of three asses.—Ed.)”’ 

The conceit which this picture embodies 
has been used, so I believe, in modern 
instances, and another phrase of Shake- 
‘speare’s has been associated with it, namely, 
the line ‘‘ When we shall three meet again.” 
‘The interesting fact about the Dutch 
picture referred to in ‘N. & Q.’ is that it is 
a “painting of three grotesque figures,’ 
and that the onlooker is supposed to be the 
fourth fool. Hence the inscription ‘‘ We 
Four Fools,’ and the Latin inscription 
“*Gaudemus, quia te praesente, stulti qua- 
tuor.” JOSEPH J. MACSWEENEY. 

Howth, eco. Dublin. 


This painting belongs to a class which at 
one time was not uncommon. 

Sir Andrew. Here comes the fool, i’ faith. 

Enter CLOWN. 

Clown. How now, my hearts! did you never 
‘see the picture of ‘ We Three ’ ? 

Sir Toby. Welcome, ass. : 

‘ Twelfth Night,’ Act II., sc. iii. 


We have a similar reference in Fletcher’s 
“The Queen of Corinth ’ :— 


Sosicles. Thou a gentleman ? thou an ass. 

Neanthes. He is ne’er the farther from being 
‘a gentleman, I assure you. 

Tutor. May it please your grace, I am another. 

Neanthes. He is another ass, he says; I 
‘believe him. 

Oncle. We be three, heroical prince. 

Neanthes. Nay, then, we must have the 
tpicture of ’em, and the word nos sumus. 

Act III., se. i. 


EpwWArRpD BENSLY. 


Sm Lreres Know .zs’s picture seems to be 
@ variant of a very ancient jest. Compare 
“Twelfth Night,’ II. iii. 16 :— 

Clown (to Sir Toby Belch and Sir Andrew 
Ague-cheek). How now, my hearts? Did you 
mever see the picture of we three ? 


Malone’s note on this was :— 
‘‘T believe Shakespeare had in his thoughts a 


;common sign, in which two wooden heads (or 


two fools drinking) are exhibited, with this in- 
scription under it: ‘ We three loggerheads be.’ 
ee or reader is supposed to make the 
mnird. 

Mr. Morton Luce points out that Sir 
Toby’s retort: ‘‘ Welcome, ass,’ refers to 
‘‘the well-known picture of two donkeys’ 
heads, or donkeys,”’ which bore the inscrip- 
tion ‘‘ We three asses be.’ Halliwell quotes 
John Taylor, the Water-Poet’s ‘ Farewell to 
the Tower Bottles,’ 1622 :— 


Plaine home-spun stuffe shall now proceed from 


me, 
Much like unto the picture of Wee Three. 
On this the marginal note is 
“The picture of two fooles, and thethird 


looking on, I doe fitly compare with the two 
blacke bottles and my selfe.”’ 


In the ‘ Life of Richard Wilson,’ by T. 
Wright, published in 1824, it is recorded that 
this eminent artist passed the last years of 
his life in North Wales, at Mould, and 
‘with his relation, the late Mrs. Catherine 
Jones, of Colomondie, near the village of 
Llanverris, now called Loggerheads, a few 
miles from Mould.” The author visited the 
district and further records of Loggerheads 
that 

“This singular appellation owes its origin to 
the subject of the sign painted by Wilson for the 
village ale-house, and upon which are exhibited 
the heads of two very jolly-looking fellows, 
grinning and staring out of the picture towards 
the spectator; underneath are written, in very 
legible characters, the words : ‘ We three Logger- 
heads be.’ The painting retains its elevated 
situation to this day, though, perhaps, little of the 
original colour may remain, it having been more 
than once retouched since Wilson’s time.” 


MARGARET LAVINGTON. 


In the Irving Edition of Shakespeare 
Mr. Arthur Symon comments on this passage 
as follows :— 


“ An allusion to a common old sign representing 
two fools or loggerheads, under which was 
inscribed: ‘We three Loggerheads be,’ the 
spectator being the third. There is at the 
present day [1890] a public-house in Upper Red 
Cross Street, Leicester, which has the same figure 
and device on its sign-board. Dekker (‘ The 
Gull’s Hornbook,’ ch. vi., ‘ How a Gallant should 
Behave Himself in a Playhouse ’) says, speaking 
of the fops whose fancy it was to sit on the stage : 
‘ Assure yourself by continual residence, you are 
the first and principal man in election to begin 
the number of ‘‘ We three.”’’ ” 


M. H. Dopps 
Home House, Kell’s Lane, Low Fell, Gateshead. 








{St. Sw1ITHIN also thanked for reply.] 
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AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 


(12 S. ii. 3, 43, 75, 84, 122, [129, 151, 163, 
191, 204, 229, 243, 272, 282, 311, 324, 
353, 364, 391, 402, 431, 443, 473, 482, 
512, 524 ; iii. 11,46, 71, 103, 132, 190, 217, 
234, 267, 304 ; v. 270; vi. 17, 42.) 


Col. Descury’s Regiment of Foot 
(12 8. ii, 525.) 


In a footnote to the list of Col. Descury’s 
Regiment of Foot, the 32nd (now D.C.L.L), 
Cou. LEesiie says of the second lieutenants 
**(8) Probably should be ensign.”’ I venture 
to suggest that there were no ensigns at the 
time in this regiment, which, raised as a 
regiment of Marines in, 1702, till disbanded 
1713, was revived as a regiment of Foot two 
years later, but still retained the rank of 
second lieutenants which was (otherwise) 
only usual in Fusilier and Marine regiments. 
(Curiously enough of the other two Marine 
regiments similarly treated the 30th Foot 
retained its second lieutenants, but the 
31st had ensigns appointed to it in 1715.) 

It would be going too far to ask if the 
32nd at some period of its career was a 
Fusilier regiment, and yet in the Irish 
as well as the English Commission Registers 
for 1735, there is an instance of a commission 
of second lieutenant being granted in “ that 
regiment of Fusiliers of which Thomas 
Paget is colonel”; and in the Eng. C. R. 
are similar grants in Col. Simon Descury’s 
regiment of Fuziliers in 1740, and in Husk’s 
Fuziliers in 1743. In the latter year Henry 
Skelton was made colonel and captain of 
“Our regiment of Fuziliers,”’ in the room 
of John Huske; and in 1745 William 
Douglas was made colonel of and captain, of 
a company “in the regiment of Fuziliers, 
whereof Brig.-Gen. Henry Skelton was late 
colonel.” There were also other similar 
instances, but, as in the great majority of 
cases commissions were granted in the 
same regiment given variously as Paget’s, 
Descury’s, Huske’s, Skelton’s, or Douglas’ 
regiment of Foot,-it may well be that the 
term Fusilier was wrongly and in ignorance 
applied to this regiment by some of the 
War Office clerks who drafted the com- 
missions. The change from second lieu- 
tenant to ensign appears to have taken place 
in 1748, and in the MS. Army List, 1752, 
in the Record Office, all are styled ensigns. 

The senior captain, Melchior Guy Dickers, 
was promoted direct to lieutenant-colonel of 
the newly raised 47th Foot, Feb. 6, 1740-1, 
but retired from the service Feb. 28, 1750-1. 





He may have been one of those Germans 
from Hanover who followed George I. to 
England. He was a cornet in Col. Charles 
La Bouchetiere’s newly raised regiment of 
dragoons, Feb. 16, 1715-16, until it was dis- 
banded in June, 1717, and its officers placed 
on half-pay, from which he was promoted 
to captain in the 32nd Foot in Ireland, 
Aug. 9, 1717. He was the Col. Guy Dickens 
who m. (secondly) Miss Tracey, April 17,. 
1762 (Gent. Mag., p. 194). On May 31, 1763, 
Melchior Guy: Dickens, Esq., was granted 
an annual pension of 500/. for thirty-one 
years on the Irish Establishment. This was 
for his diplomatic services for he had beem 
Secretary of Embassy to Prussia and 
Chargé d’Affaires there, August, 1730, to 
August, 1740, Minister to Prussia, August, 
1740, to January, 1741, to Sweden, January,. 
1742, to July, 1749, and to Russia, July, 
1749, to 1751, and again 1753 to April, 1755. 

His second son, Gustavus Guy Dickens, 
named after the King of Sweden, beoause: 
born during his mission there, matric. from 
Ch. Ch., Oxford, Feb. 16, 1748/9, aged 17; 
B.A., 1752, as son of Melchior of St. Giles’s, 
London. arm. (Foster. ‘Alumni, Oxon.’).. 
He was made cornet 6th Inniskilling 
Dragoons, Nov. 25, 1754, and lieutenant in 
the same, Sept. 2, 1756, served in Germany 
in 1761 ; promoted to lieutenant and captain 
3rd Foot Guards, May 1, 1761 ; captain and. 
lieutenant-colonsl therein, Feb. 22, 1775 ;. 
senior on the list in 1754; brevet-coionel, 
May 16, 1782 ; second major, Oct. 20, 1784; 
first major, April 18, 1786; lieutenant- 
colonel of the regiment, Sept. 13, 1791, till 
he retired or more probably died shortly 
before July 31, 1793 ; major-general, April 28, 
1790. 

Among ‘the following gentlemen who: 
kissed the Queen’s hand on their severah 
promotions in her Majesty’s household 
on March 13, 1783, is the name of ** Gustavus 
Guy Dickens, Esq., gent. usher of the privy 
chamber ”’ (2001. and board wages), to which 
he was promoted from one of the three gent. 
ushers’ daily waiters (150/., which he had 
held from 1765). He filled this post until 
1793, when presumably he died. The Rev. 
Frederick William Guy Dickens, who d. 


Oct. 14, 1779, was his elder brother. He: 
matric. at the same College and date, 
aged 20; barrister-at-law, Lincoln’s Inn, 


1753. I cannot trace any others of the 
name. eet 
Charles Campbell, captain in Harrison's 
15th Foot (ibid. 324) was made ensign in the 
12th Foot, Sept. 2, 1726 (Dalton’s ‘ George 
the First's Army,’ vol. ii., p. 294, where the: 
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foot-note, “‘ Out before 1727,” is misleading, 
‘as his commission as such was renewed by 
George II. on June 20, 1727, and the note 
should have been ‘Out of the regiment 
before 1729,” as he was ‘“‘ preferred to a 
‘Colours in the (3rd) Foot Guards, Dec. 25, 
1728,” being thence transferred to Harrison’s 
on April 5, 1733). He was identical with 
the Charles Campbell said (12 S. iii. 439) 
to have been made lieutenant-colonel of 
Robinson’s 2nd Marines (no date, but, of 
course, some time in 1741, at Carthagena), 
and apparently in succession to Francis (sic) 
Leighton, said to have been made lieutenant- 
colonel thereof, April 24, 1741. Now the 
‘Com. Regs. in Record Office correct several 
errors by giving the commission of John 
Leighton to be lieutenant-colonel of Robin- 
son’s Marine regiment of Foot on Oct. 9, 
1741, which he held until it was disbanded 
in 1748 so there was no place for any one 
after him. I suggest that Campbell was 
for a few weeks in April and May, 1741, 
major of Robinson’s, basing this upon the 
MS. additions ‘“‘ maj. 45, L.-C. 61,” placed 
against his name in a copy of the Army List 
1740, kindly lent me by a correspondent ; 
and supported by the statement in Gent. 
Mag., 1741, p. 443, that Campbell was 
promoted ‘‘Lt-Col. to the Americans ”’ 
(é.e., Gooch’s 61st Foot). This would be 
probably in May, 1741. Foster’s ‘Scots M.Ps.’ 
gives him as Capt. Charles Campbell of 
Auchnacrieve, M.P. for Argyllshire, March, 
1756, until his death ‘shortly before 
Feb. 5, 1742 ” (an error simply made because 
his successor was elected that date, a new 
writ having been ordered Jan. 14), and 
identifies him as second son of Hon. John 
Campbell of Mamore, and next brother to 
John (aft.) 4th Duke of Argyll, and says he 
d. unm. Jan., 1742 (an error also given 
in the ‘ Annals of Europe,’ and The London 
Magazine). I wonder what Douglas or 
Wood’s ‘ Peerage of Scotland’ says about 
him. Burke’s ‘Peerage’ differs from 
Foster’s by giving (wrongly, I think), 
“Charles, M.P. for co. Argyll, in 1741; d. the 
same year, unm,” as third son, and ‘“ Neil, 
d. unm.,”’ as fourth son of Archibald, 9th 
Earl of Argyll, and therefore brothers of the 
1st Duke, while Debrett’s ‘ Peerage,’ 1731, 
gives ‘“‘ Charles Neil’’ as the second son of 
John of Mamore. A ‘Return of the Four 
Eldest Regts., Kingston, Jamaica, Dec. 5, 
1741’ (in the Record Office), settles the 
matter by the statement: ‘‘Col. Fraser’s 
Regt. Lt.-Col. Campbell died in Jamaica, 
Oct. 8, 1741, suced. by Lt.-Col. Leighton of 
Gooch’s.’’ ‘William Campbell (12 S. iii. 71) 





would, apparently, be the third brother 
to serve in the army, the eldest one being 
the John Campbell mentioned ia 12 S. 
ii. 402. W. R. WItt1aMs, 





“Toe Wore Duty or Man” (12 8. 
vi. 38).—The following is taken from the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ under article 
** Allestree,” or Allestry, Richard (1619- 
1681).’ :— 

‘* A share in the composition, if not the sole 
authorship, of the books published under the 
name of the author of the ‘ Whole Duty of Man’ 
has been attributed to Allestree (Nichols’s 
‘ Anecdotes,’ ii. 603), and the tendency of modern 
criticism is to regard him as the author. His 
lectures, with which he was dissatisfied, were not 
published.” 

For Allestree’s authorship of the ‘ Whole 
Duty of Man,’ see Rev. F. Barham, Journal 
of Sacred Literature, July, 1864, and C. E. 
Doble’s articles in The Academy, November, 
1884. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


There is an article on this and kindred 
books in The Bibliographer, vol. ii. (1882), 
page 73, by the late Edward Solly, F.R.S., 
in which after weighing the claims of those 
to whom the authorship has been ascribed, 
he thinks the probability is that it was 
written by Richard Sterne, Archbishop of 
York (1596-1683). There is a further 
paper on the book at page 94 by John E. 
Bailey, F.S.A., of Manchester. 

JOHN PATCHING. 

Lewes. 


The author of this book, and of the other 
ones referred to by your querist, has 
generally been considered to have been Lady 
Dorothy Pakington (d. 1679). It is now 
however thought that this lady was only a 
copyist and not the author. The ‘D.N.B.’ 
states that these works were probably 
written by the Rev. Richd. Allestree 
(1619-81). See articles in the ‘D.N.B. on 
‘Lady Packington’ and ‘ Richd. Allestree,’ 
and the authorities referred to therein. 

Se H. G. Harrison. 

In the issue of The Yorkshire Weekly Post 
of Feb. 28, Mr. J. S. Fletcher, in his con- 
cluding chapter on ‘Yorkshire Worthies,’ 
writes in respect of Obadiah Walker as 
follows :— 

“ He was one of the many to whom the authorship 
of the highly popular ‘Whole Duty of: Man’ was 
attributed ; Thomas Hearne, the Oxford antiquary, 
has a good deal to say on this point in_ relation to 
both Obadiah Walker and his friend Abraham 
Woodhead : nowadays it is pretty well established 
that the real author was neither Walker nor 
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Woodhead, nor Henry Mure, nor Lady Pakington 
nor Archbishop Sterne, but was, without doubt, 
Allestree, who in that case should be more cele- 
brated than he is, seeing that his book for some 
fifty or sixty years was the most popular volume 
in England.” 


Bryan COOKSON. 


In an inventory I jotted down the name 
8. Puffendorf as the reputed author of this 
better known and other possibly anony- 
mously published religious works. Though 
I have not the original memorandum extract 
by me nor gleam of particular, is it a correct 
guess at truth ? ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


Witt1am Harper, WINCHESTER SCHOLAR 
(12 S. iii. 334).—Mrs. Frances Rose-Troup 
has devoted Appendix E of her most 
valuable book, ‘The Western Rebellion of 
1549,’ to William Harper, chaplain, to Queen, 
Katharine Parr’. and, from 1549 to his 
resignation in 1558, rector of Sampford 
Courtenay. She thinks it ‘‘ quite possible ”’ 
that he is to be identified with the Vicar of 
Writtle. JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


J. J. Kvemnscumipt (12 8S. v. 295).— 
According to Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary of Painters 
and Engravers’ (edit. by Dr. G. C. William- 
son), the German engraver of the above 
name flourished at Augsburg about 1700, 
and engraved the frontispiece and several of 
the plates for a folio volume, ‘ Representatio 
Belli ob Successionem in Regno Hispanico,’ 
and some plates of horsemen, after Georg 
Philipp Rugendas. Epwarp BENSLY. 


(Mr. ARCHIBALD SPARKE and H. K.also thanked 
for replies.] 


MonksHoop (12 §S. vi. 13).—The inquiry 
concerning the Latin name of Monks- 
hood, is readily answered. Aconitum is 
used by Virgin and Pliny for a poisonous 
plant presumably that now in question. 
The name comes from the Greek, but is not 
the same plant as that so named by Theo- 
phrastus. Napellus is medieval Latin, 
meaning a little turnip, derived from Napus. 
We have therefore two nouns in apposition, 
not @ noun and adjective. When, as in 
this case, a pre-Linnean generic name is 
attached as a specific name to a generic 
epithet, a capital initial is used by botanists 
to mark that usage. 

B. Daypon JAcKSON. 

Linnean Society, Burlington House, W.1. 


According to Sowerby’s ‘ English Botany,’ 
vol. i., 1863, p. 65, ‘“‘ the specific name 
Napellus signifies a little turnip, in allusion 
to the shape of the roots.” J. ARDAGH. 





The name Aconitum Napellus might be 
translated ‘the  little-turnip  aconite.”’ 
Napellus is not an adjective : it is said to be. 
a diminutive of napus (a turnip). See 
‘ Flowers of the Field,’ by the late Rev. C. A. 
Johns, rewritten by G. S. Boulger, Professor 
of Botany, City of London College, 1899. 

C. A. Coox, 

Sullingstead, Hascombe, Godalming. 


Napellus is a substantive, the diminutive 
of napus, a kind of turnip. In Parkinson’s 
‘ Paradisus’ (1629), Aconitum Napellus is 
styled Napellus verus flore ceruleo. The 
name is accounted for as follows :— 

‘*The rootes are brownish on the outside and 
white within, somewhat bigge and round above 
and small downwards, somewhat like unto a smalk 
short carrot roote, sometimes two being joyned 
at the head together. But the name Napellus 
anciently given unto it, doth show they referred 
the forme of the roote unto a small Turnep.” 


C. W. FrresBRAceE, Capt. 


[Mr. CHas. Hatt CroccnH also thanked for 
reply.] 


BraMBLeE (12 S. vi. 10.)—According to 
‘Family Names and their Story,’ by S. 
Baring-Gould, 1910, p. 182, sub: “ Place- 
Names,” ‘“‘ Broomhall has become Brammel 
and then has degenerated to Bramble.” 
There are several Broomhalls, one is a 
hamlet of Sheffield, one a village in the 
parish of Wrenbury, Cheshire and another: 
a village in the parish of Longfogan, Scot- 
land, while there is an estate of the name in. 
the parish of Dunfermline, also Scotland. 

Cuas. Hatt Crovucs. 

204 Hermon Hill, South Woodford. 


. 


‘ PHitocHRistus ’: ‘Ecce Homo’ (12 8, 
vi. 14).—The author of ‘ Philochristus’ is. 
Dr. Edwin A. Abbott, formerly head master 


of the City of London School. The author 


of ‘Ecce Homo” was Sir John Seeley. 
formerly Professor of Modern History at 
Cambridge. AFRANIA. 


Capt. J. W. CARLETON (12 S. vi. 13).— 
IT am not aware that any life of this gentleman 


has ever been written. He was at one time: 


an officer in the 2nd Dragoon Guards, and 
under the sobriquets of ‘‘Craven’’ and 


“Sylvanus”? was a constant contributor to- 


sporting literature. Quite his best and 
most interesting book—now out of print 
and scarce—is ‘The Bye-Lanes and Downs 
of England.’ He also wrote ‘Rambles in 
Sweden and Gottland, with Etchings by 
the Wayside,’ as well as the book mentioned: 
by Mr. Kenny. Bell’s Life of June 8, 1856 
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devoted three lines to the mention of his 
death, but, strange to say, it seems to have 
passed unnoticed by The Sporting Magazine 
of the following month. 

WILLOUGHBY MAycockK. 


WALVEIN Famity (12 8S. vi. 14).—Mr. 
WALLIS-TAYLER should refer to Burke’s 
‘Landed Gentry,’ 1853, wherein, under the 
heading of Walwyn of Longworth, he 
would find the lineage of this ancient family. 
It is said to be descended from the son of 
King Arthur. Several ancient works on 
genealogy are referred to. 

G. D. McGricor 

Exmouth. 


The name looks like a continental version 
of the English surname Walwyn or Walwin, 
wide-spread in Herefordshire. The Walwins 
of Much Marcle in that county were ar- 
migerous and bore anciently Gules, a bend 
ermine, and at a later date quartered it 
with gules, a bend sinister ermine in chief 
a talbot passant or. within a bordure of the 
second. Thev obtained lands at the con- 
quest of Brecknock; and Longworth temp. 
Henry IV. ‘there was also a family of that 
name at Witham in Sussex, with almost 
identical arms, as well as others 

7. Harvey Broom. 


Lorp Bowen (12 S. vi. 41).—The refer- 
ence to Daniel in the lions’ den, made in 
the course of an after-dinner speech when 
Mr. Justice Charles was entertained by the 
Western Circuit, will be found in ‘ Pie-. 
Powder’ by a Circuit Tramp (John Murray, 
1911), p. 27. J. Paut DE Castro. 


AUTHOR OF ANTHEM WANTED (12 §S 
v. 291, ; vi. 23).—There is an article in the 
International Musical Society’s Quarterly 
Magazine, seventh year (1905-6) in which 
this anthem is discussed at considerable 
length. I think it contains all that is 
known about both words and music. 

G. E. P. A. 


“Bocase”’ TREE (12 8S. vi. 15).—Mr. 
H. A. Evans in his interesting ‘ Highways 
and Byways of Northamptonshire’ (p. 93) 
refers to ‘‘ the stone which marks the spot 
where once grew the ‘ Bocase’ Tree....a 
word which a writer in ‘N. & Q.’ connects 
with the old French bochasse, a wild chest- 
nut.””’ Mr. Evans adds in a footnote that 
Prof. Montagu Burrows in his ‘ Family of 
Brocas’ suggests that ‘“‘ Bocase’’ may be a 
corruption of ‘‘ Brocas ”’ and that the Brocas 
Tree got its name from its having been a 


favourite meet of the Royal Buckhounds of: 
which the Brocas family were the hereditary 
masters. Mr. Evans also states that in 
Northants Notes and Queries (N.S. vol. ii.) 
the theory is advanced that the tree marked 
the spot where the foresters and keepers 
assembled for archery practice, the long, 
narrow field within a short distance being, 
still known as “ the Bowcast.”’ 
J. B. Twycross.. 
10 Holmewood Road, Brixton Hill, S.W.2. 


Emerson’s ‘Enauisnh Traits’ (12 &.. 
vi. 9).—4. Both thought and expression 
are older than Napoleon’s day. W. F. H.- 
King, in his ‘ Dictionary of Classical and 
Foreign Quotations,’ 3rd ed., p. 61, under 
No. 470, ‘“‘Deos fortioribus adesse ’’(Taci- 
tus, ‘Hist.,’ iv. 17), cites from Bussy 
Rabutin, ‘Correspondances,’ Paris, 1858, 
vol. iii., p. 393, in a letter of Oct. 18, 
1677: ‘‘ Dieu est d’ordinaire pour les gros 
escadrons contre les petits,’ and from 
Voltaire, ‘Ep. & M. le Riche, Feb. 6, 
1770 :-— 

‘*Le nombre des sages sera toujours petit. Il 
est vrai qu'il est augmenté; mais ce n’est riev en 
comparaison des sots, et par malheur on dit que 
Dieu est toujours pour les gros bataillons.”’ . 

12. In the Tenth Series of ‘N. & Q.,’ 
vol. iii., p. 195, there appeared, under the 
heading ‘ Statutes of Merton,’ a communica- 
tion signed Liyp, in answer to the query 
whether the correct form of the famous: 
saying was “‘ Nolumus leges Anglize mutare ”’ 
or “....mutari.” According to Liyp’s. 
statement :— 

**the wordsare in the ninth chapter of 20 Henry III; 
commonly called the Statute of Merton, and are: 
printed in the * Revised Statutes’ thus: ‘ & omnes 
Comites et Barones una voce responderunt q’d 
nolunt leges Anglie mutare que usitate sunt et 
approbate.’ ”’ 

He added that the words are the same, with 
immaterial differences, in Ruffhead’s: 
‘Statutes at Large.’ 

17. A version of this story, differing in 
most of the details, is found in the ‘ Life of 
Hugh Latimer’ in ‘ Abel Redevivus’ (sic), 
the collection of short biographies edited by 
Thomas Fuller :— 

** At New Year's tide the bishops used to present 
the king with a New Year’s gift; and Bishop- 
Latimer, amongst the rest, presented him with a 
New Testament, wrapped up in a napkin. with 
this poesy about it: ‘Fornicatores et adulteros- 
judicabit Dominus.’ ”’ 

The authority is John Foxe, 

21. See p. 393 of King’s book referred to 
above. King in a list of ‘ Adespota’ gives : 














‘*‘ Les Angloys s’amusent moult tristement,’ 
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and, after remarking that ‘‘ No apology is 
offered for this fine old crusted saying, or for 
the sham Norman-French in which it is 
-worded,”’ states that: ‘It is traditionally 
ascribed to Froissart, and Froissart, when 
consulted, disclaims the parentage.” On 
p. 16 of the same book the words :— 

Anglica gens optima flens, sed pessima ridens 
noted by Hearne are suggested as the source 
of the saying ascribed to Froissart. This 
Latin, however, seems merely a modification 
-of the lines :— 
Rustica gens est optima flens, sed pessima ridens ; 
Ungentem pungit, pungentem rusticus ungit, 
-given in Neander’s ‘ Ethice vetus et sapiens ’ 
(1590). 

King apparently overlooked the passage in 
Heine’s *‘ Memoiren,’ p. 65, in the Reclam 
edition, where the company of ancient 
headsmen spoke little and 
** amiisierten sich in ihrer Weise, das heisst ‘ mou- 
laient tristement,’ wie Froissart von den Engliindern 
sagte, die nach der Schlacht bei Poitiers banquet- 
tierten.”’ 
“This is a curious variety of the saying. 

EpWARD BENSLY. 
Much Hadham, Herts. 


2, William Hamilton Maxwell (1792-1850) 
wrote ‘ Wild Sports of the West’ (1833), and 
~“ Wanderings in the Highlands and Islands: 
a sequel to Wild Sports of the West’ (1844). 
See * D.N.B.’ 

26. Thereis a reference to Bentley in Max 
Miiller’s biographical essay on Cclebrooke 
(‘Chips from a German Workshop,’ ed. 1895, 
ii. 258). Bentley attacked Colebrooke on 
the subject of Hindu astronomy, the an- 
tiquity and originality of which he denied. 
His animosity lasted for many years, and 
Colebrooke at length vouchsafed an answer 
in the Asiatic Journal of March, 1826. His 
Christian name is not given by Max Miller, 
but would probably be found in the Life of 
Golebrooke written by his son, Sir T. E. 
(olebrooke (Triibner, 1873). 

C. W. Frresrace, Capt. 


4. Writing to the Duchess of Saxe-Gotha, 
May 8, 1760, Frederick the Great says :— 

“Je ne saurais me désabuser du préjugé dans 
lequel je suis que, 4 la guerre, Dieu est pour les 
gros escadrons. Jusqu’ici, ces gros escadrons se 
trouvent chez nos_ ennemis.’’—‘ @uvres de 
Frederic le Grand,’ Berlin, tom. xviii. 186 (1851). 
This is partly quoted in Carlyle’s ‘ Frederick,’ 
Bk. XIX., ch. viii., where see Carlyle’s 
remark on the true authorship. Why this 
saying should be attributed to Napoleon J 
.do not know. DANEHALL. 





4, A correspondent in The Spectator of 
Mar. 18, 1916, referred ‘to this question, 
stating that Bartlett attributed it to 
Voltaire, and that it occurred in a letter to 
M. le Riche: ‘‘ It is said that God is always 
on the side of the heaviest battalions.” 
Bartlett further quotes from De la Ferté to 
Anne of Austria: “‘I have always noticed 
that God is on the side of the heaviest 
battalions.”’ An editorial note stated that 
in 1677 Bussy-Rabutin said: “Dieu est 
d’ordinaire pour les gros escadrons contre les 
petits.” 

7. The Mark Lane Express and Agri- 
cultural Journal and Live-Stock Record. This 
is a weekly newspaper, devoted, as its name 


implies, to agricultural interests. It was 
founded in 1832. J. R. H. 


12. It is historical to this extent: that 
chap. ix. of the famous Statute of Merton, 
20 Henry III. (1236), records in Latin that a 
question had been put by the king whether 
a son born before marriage could inherit, and 
that the bishops said yes, because the Church 
held such legitimate, ‘‘ et omnes Comites et 
Barones una voice responderunt quod 
nolunt leges Angliz mutare que hucusque 
usitate sunt et approbate.” 

It is often stated that the earls and barons 
cried out: ‘“* Nolumus leges Angliz mutari.” 
Lord Justice James (in Re Goodman’s Trusts, 
17 Ch. D., at p. 297) spoke of this as an 
historical or mythical legend, and probably 
the lords gave their unanimous opinion in 
the vernacular, but whether they cried out in 
Latin or not their view prevailed, and the law 
of England and not the canon law remained. 

C. A. Coox. 

Sullingstead. Hascombe, Godalming. 

[Mr. L. Bunt also thanked for reply.] 


ConGEwo! (12 8S. v. 264).—This refers to 
a@ marine animal, one of the compound 
ascidians, which is abundant on rocks and 
piles all along the Australian coast. It 
forms large rough masses, having a soft 
body enclosed in a hard tough outer case, 
varying up to about a foot in length. When 
cut up it is largely used for bait. The name 
is now usually spelt ‘‘ cunjewoi.”’ 

THos. STEEL. 

Stephen’s Street, Pennant Hills, N.S.W. 


LAWRENCE WODECOCKE (12 8S. v. 318).— 
Has Mr. Joun B. WaAINEWRIGHT seen 
Hennessy’s ‘ Chichester Diocese Clergy Lists,’ 
1900 ? Hennessy gives Lawrence Wodcoke 
as Vicar of Wartling from 1539 (not 1529) 
to 1545. The other places and dates 
given by Mr. Hennessy agree with Mr. 
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WaINEWRIGHT. He does not appear in the 
list of vicars of Boxgrove. Thos. Boxfeld 
was vicar in 1523 and the next name is John 
Hull resigned in 1612, so that he might well 
occur between the two dates. The list is 
evidently not complete 

Cuas. Hatt Crovucu. 


Newton, R.A.: Portraits WANTED 
(12 8S. v. 236, 277).—The following portraits 
by Gilbert Stuart Newton, R.A., were ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy in the years 
stated :— 

1818. Portrait of himself. 
1819. T. Palmer, Esq. 
1822. Washington Irving, Esq. 
1824. T. Moore, Esq. 
1825. Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
1832. Lady Mary Fox. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Str. Cassi1an (12 S. iii. 473; iv. 28).—The 
cathedral at Imola in North Italy is dedicated 
to the saint. JoHN B. WAINWRIGHT. 


‘‘ EPATER LE BOURGEOIS ” (12 S. vi. 11).— 
Is this not a paraphrase of the famous 
saying attributed to Baudelaire by Th. de 
Banville on the occasion of his visit to a 
government official to solicit help for a 
friend in distress. The official was amia- 
bility itself to Baudelaire, but could not 
restrain himself from asking one question :— 

“Je voudrais savoir pourquoi avec votre magnifique 
talent, avec ce don que vous avez de _ créer 
Yharmonie et de susciter la plus puissante illusion, 
vous ¢ shoisissez des sujets si...... 

“Si quoi ? ?” demanda froidement Baudelaire. 

* Mais,” reprit le fonctionnaire, ‘‘si atroces !’ 
Et se reprenant aussitot : ‘ Je veux dire si...... peu 
aimables.”’ 

‘* Monsieur,” dit le pocte d'une voix aiguisée et 
coupaute comme le tranchant d’un glaive, ‘‘c’est 
pour étonner les sots !” 

I have always thought that the phrase 
épater le bourgeois originated in this way, 
and do so still. W. A. Hurcuison. 

32 Hotham Road, Putney, S.W. 





EpmunpD UVEDALE (12 S. v. 316). 
WituraMs asks if there is a place in the 
family pedigree connected with Dr. Robert 
Uvedale, the seventeenth-century botanist 
alluded to at 12 S. ii. 361 et seg., for an 
Edmund Uvedale, who was appointed an 
officer (cornet ?) in Harrington’s 13th Regi- 
ment of Dragoon in 1710/11. May I, as 


the writer of the articles upon Dr. Robert 
Uvedale, tell Mr. WritiaMs all I can first 
upon the matter ? 

In the Uvedale pedigree given in 
‘History of Dorset’ 


Hutchins’s (3rd_ ed., 








vol. iii., p. 144), the name of Edmund appears 
several times; but, with the exception of 
the two I will presently mention, these 
occurences are at too early a date to make 
it possible that they can refer to a person 
joining the army in 1710. 

With regard to the two others these also- 
partake more or less of some improbability 
as to either of them being the Edmund 
Uvedale inquired after by your correspon- 
dent. They were Edmund Uvedale, born 
in 1671, the son of William Uvedale, who 
died in 1679, and Edmund Uvedale, the 
youngest brother of the botanist himself, 
who was born in 1653. The former, there- 
fore, would have been about 39 years of age, 
and the latter about 57 in 1710. I think the 
latter must be considered out of the running ; 
whilst the age of the former must be excep- 
tionally high at which to join the army as a- 
cornet. 

Nothing is stated in Hutchins as to 
whether either of these two persons married 
or not, so it is quite possible, of course, that 
the Edmund Uvedale of 1710 may have 
been a son of the Edmund who was born 
in 1653. J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 


Tue Rev. Aaron Baker (7 8. xii. 407).— 
From family papers and some recent in- 
quiries I am able to answer this query, and 
to sort out the seven of these names, who 
are to be found in Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxon.’ 

Aaron Baker (1), after whom all the 
others were named, was a native of Alphing- 
ton, near Exeter, who acquired a con- 
siderable fortune in the East India trade. 
He purchased Bowhay in the adjacent 
parish of Exminster, died there in 1683, 
aged 73, and was buried at Dunchideock. 
His co-heiresses were Ann, married to 
Daniel Michell, who succeeded him at 
Bowhay, and Mary, married to Edward 
Cheeke. He left his study of printed books 
to the Rev. Aaron Baker, son of his brother 
John. This nephew, 

Aaron Baker (2), was M.A. of Wadham 
College, Oxford, and Rector of West 
Alvington, Devon, 1679 until his death in 
1729. He had four sons, Aaron, George, 
John, and Anthony, three of whom were of 
Wadham College, and George of King’s 
College, Cambridge. The eldest son, 

Aaron Baker (3) was at Eton College, 
1696; M.A. of Wadham, 1707; and a 
barrister-at-law. He lived at Oxford and 


had two sons, Aaron and John, both born 
there. The eldest son, 

Aaron Baker (4), was M.A. of Pembroke 
and Vicar of Altarnon, 


College, 1736; 
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‘Cornwall, 1743 until his death, 1749/50, 
-aged 38. He left an only son, 

Aaron Abraham Baker (5) of Wadham and 
All Saints’ Colleges, D.C.L., Incumbent of 
Brislington, Rector of Burnett and of 
Marksbury, Somerset, and Prebendary of 
Wells, until his death in 1814, aged 64. His 
-eldest son, 

Aaron Webb Baker (6), was of C.C.C., 
‘Oxford ; B.A., 1803 ; lieutenant 18th Royal 
Irish Regiment ; and died at Jamaica, 1805, 
-aged 25. 

Returning to Aaron (2), his second son 
George was at Eton and King’s Colleges ; 
Vicar of Modbury and Staverton and Arch- 
deacon of Totnes, 1740, until his death in 
1777. He had three sons, George, Aaron, 
.and Thomas. George was the well-known 
Physician to George III., F.R.S., and 
baronet. Thomas was Vicar of Staverton 
:and Prebendary of St. Asaph. The second son, 

Aaron Baker (7), was born in 1725, and 
was of Wadham College, B.A. 1746. He 
died early in the following year. 

It will be seen therefore that the answer is 
that the Rev. Aaron (Abraham) Baker (5) 
was the great-grandson, while Sir George 
Baker was the grandson, of the Rev. 
_Aaron (2), Vicar of West Alvington. It may 
be observed that the Baronetages leave the 
origin of Sir George Baker of Loventor in 
unnecessary obscurity. A. T. M. 

P.S.—Since the above was in print, I have 
learned that Aaron (3) became Recorder of 
Plymouth, and died there in 1750. 


Drevux Famiry (12 8S. vi. 37).—The Comte 
ede Dreux, whose dau. Yolande m. Alexan- 
-der III., King of Scots, was Robert IV., 
fifth holder of the county which was origin- 
-ally conferred in 1137 on Robert L., fifth son 
of Louis VI., King of France. According to 
the ‘Genealogie Historique de la Maison 
Royale de France’ [Paris, 1738], the 
succession went from Count Robert I. 
{d. 1188), a Crusader, and his third wife 
Agnes (m. 1152), dau. and heir of Guy de 
‘Baudement, seigneur of Braine, to their son 
Robert IT. (d. 1218), a Crusader, who m. as 
his second wife Yolande (d. 1222), dau. of 
Raoul I., Sire de Coucy. Of their sons 
Robert III. became Count of Dreux and 
Peter m. Alice (d. 1221), dau. and heir of 
‘Guy de Thouars and half-sister and heir of 
Arthur, Duke of Brittany (murdered 1203), in 
whose right he became Duke of Brittany in 
1213. He abdicated in 1237 in favour of his 
son John I., whose descendants became 





of Thomas, Seigneur of St. Valery; their 
eldest son John I. (d. 1248), a Crusader, m. 
Marie (d. 1274), dau. of Archambaut VIIL., 
Sire de Bourbon. He was succeeded by his 
eldest son Robert IV. (d. 1282), who m. 
Beatrix (d. 1311), dau. and heir of John I., 
Count of Montfort TAmaury. Of their 
children Yolande (d. 1332) was Queen of 
Scots and afterwards m. Arthur II., Duke 
of Brittany (d. 1312), and John II. (d. 1309) 
became 6th Count of Dreux. He had three 
sons by his first wife Jeanne (d. 1308), dau. 
of Humbert de Beaujeu, Seigneur of Mont- 
pensier and Constable of France. These all 
succeeded in turn as Counts of Dreux, 
Robert V. (d. 1329), John IIT. (d. 1331), and 
Peter (d. 1345), who m. Isabel, dau. of 
John I., Viscount of Melun. Their dau. 
Jeanne I. succeeded as Countess of Dreux 
but d. 1346 unmarried. She was succeeded 
by her aunt Jeanne II. (d. 1355), dau. of 
Count John IT. by his second wife Perrenelle, 
dau. of Henry IIL., Sire de Sully, and wife of 
Louis, Viscount of Thouars (d. 1370). Her 
son Simon (d. 1365) was 12th Count of 
Dreux, but his sisters Perrenelle and Mar- 
garet, who succeeded as co-heirs, sold their 
rights to the Crown in 1378 and 1377. The 
cadet branches of the House of Dreux 
became extinct in the male line in the years 
indicated in each case : Beu (1359), Bagnaux 
(1368), Baussart (1420), Baussart and 
Esneval (1540), and Morainville (1590). A 
bastard branch of this last, but not using 
Dreux as a surname, failed in 1674. The 
Counts of Dreux bore : Chequy or and azure 
within a bordure gules, P.-G. 


DonkKEYS’ YEARS: A VERY LONG TIME 
(12 S. ii. 506; iii, 39, 74).—At the second 
reference B. B. states he has heard this 
expression for at least forty vears in Wilt- 
shire but never in London. I have a cutting 
from The Standard newspaper of Jan. 21, 
1896, which contains the report of a case 
at the Bow Street Police Court. In the 
course of the examination of a witness the 
following occurs :— 

“Mr. Bodkin: How long ago is it since you 
first borrowed money from Prisoner ? 

‘* Witness: Years and years: donkeys’ ears 
ago (laughter). It was long before I came of 
age. 

The expression is noted in Prof. Wright’s 
‘Dialect Dictionary,’ as in use in Oxford- 
shire, and the following quotation given 
from the Dorchester Parish Magazine (pre- 
sumably Dorchester in Oxfordshire) for 
April, 1896: “ For years, long years, and to 


‘extinct in the male line in 1488. Robert III. | use a well-known local expression, donkeys’ 
(d. 1233) m. Eleanor (d. 1251), dau. and heir ears.” 
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The expression is also current in the Isle 
of Wight. I am over 60, and the expression 
is familiar to me as in use there as long as 
I can recollect anything. I am quite 
satisfied that it is not a piece of modern 
slang, but a proverbial expression of long 
standing. It invariably ran ‘‘ Years and 
years, and donkeys years ago.” There is 
a tendency in the Isle of Wight dialect to 
prefix a y to words beginning with a vowel, 
eg., “‘yarm,” the arm; “yeal,” ale; 
‘““yeaprun,’ an apron; ‘yet,’ to eat. 
This tendency in the case of ears has existed 
as far back as 1566 as evidenced by the 
following entry in the inventory taken in 
that year of the goods and chattels of Sir 
Richard Worsley of Appuldurcombe (Appen- 
dix B. to ‘The Undercliff of the Isle of 
Wight,’ by J. L. Whitehead, M.D. London, 
Simpkin, 1911): “2 basons wt" yeares to 
them.” Wn. SELF-WEEKS. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 


JOHN Wirty (12 S. vi. 13).—The record 
of his admission to St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, is as follows :— 

©1696. John Witty born at Lun [Lund near 
Beverley], Yorkshire, son of Richard Witty, 
husbandman (agricole): school, Beverley (Mr. 
Lambert) ; admitted sizar for his tutor and surety 
Mr. Nourse, 17 April, «#t. 17.” 

G. C. Moore Smitu. 

Sheffield. 


There is in vol. 2, page 219, of ‘ Letters of 
Eminent Men addressed to Ralph Thoresby,’ 
a letter dated Jan. 20, 1709/10, from a 
certain John Witty in which he speaks of 
his uncle Mr. John Witty, Rector of Lock- 
ington, near Beverley, and of his cousin 
Mr. Ralph Witty, Senior Fellow of St. 
Peter’s College, Cambridge. The Rector of 
Lockington may be the man desired. I may 
be able to give your correspondent further 
information about the family if he cared to 
write to me. T. C. Date. 

29 Larkhall Rise, S.W.4. 


JOHN SyKEs, NELSOoN’s Coxswaln (12 8. 
v. 257).—Since the account of John Sykes 
appeared at the above reference it has been 
proved, chiefly by deduction, that the 
writer of the narrative of the bombardment 
of Cadiz (quoted therein) must have been 
Ralph Willett Miller, captain of the flag-ship 
Theseus. 

In his letter of July 4, 1797, Nelson spoke 
of the gallantry of Capts. Freemantle* and 
Miller, yet in the narrative only the name of 
the former was mentioned. Then, the 





* Captain of the Terpsichore. 





writer states that, “‘ Sykes was with us om 
the Captain ’’—7.e., with Nelson and Miller,. 
as the latter had also been flag-captain of 
that ship, hence his thorough knowledge of 
the Admiral’s coxswain. Again, Nelson’s 
barge was carried on the Theseus, so was- 
manned by her men and commanded by her 
captain. 

Further evidence as to the identity of the 
writer is contained in a letter* from Capt. 
Miller to his wife, giving a graphic descrip- 
tion of the battle of the Nile. Therein he 
remarks: ‘‘ it [the letter] will remain in your 
hands, as a record for me hereafter of the 
Battle, the share the Theseus had in it, and: 
the mode of conduct I found beneficial.’ 

From this it is evident that Capt. Miller’ 
was in the habit of writing descriptive: 
accounts of engagements in which he had! 
taken part, and sending them to his wife to- 
preserve for his own reference at a later date. 

The ‘D.N.B.’ contains an _ interesting 
biographical sketch of Capt. Miller (1762-99), 
who was unfortunately killed in the Theseus 
by the accidental explosion of some shells« 
on May 14, 1799. 

E. H. FAIRBROTHER. 


Urcuront (12 S. vi. 12).—In Edward 
Hulton’s ‘ Highways and Byways of Wilts,’ 
he says 

““They told me in Urchfont or Erchfont that 
the name is derived from a spring there, which 
they showed me, and which never runs dry. In 
the Domesday Survey I find the name spelt 
Jerchesfont.” 

Amongst some Wiltshire Notes, by my 
late father, T. H. Baker, I find the follow- 
ing :— 

“King Alfred and his queen founded the 
convent of St. Mary at Winchester... .according 
to Domesday Book the manor of Erchfont, there 
called Jerchesfonte, belonged to this convent.” 

FrANcES E. BAKER. 

91 Brown Street, Salisbury. 


A ‘Manual of Wiltshire Place-Names,’ 
published in that county in 1911 has the 
following entry :— 

‘** Erchfont or Urchfont was in Domesday Book 
Ierchesfonte, and in the ‘ Nomina Villarum’ of 
1316, Erchesfonte. The name is_ variously 
written Erches-font, Ierchesfonte, and Urches- 
font. The first syllable may be Celtic Iwrch =the 
roebuck, and the latter A.S. funt, funta, a foaming 
or frothing fount. Hence ‘the fount of the 
roebuck.’ I think it probable, however, that the 
first syllable represents an A.S. personal name.” 


In Elizabethan documents the name is. 
found as Urchefont, Urchfonte, Urchfount. 





* ‘Dispatches and Letters of Lord Nelson,’ 
Nicholas, vol. vii., p. cliv. 
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‘The interpretation here offered is typical | and committed forgery. He was, however» 


of those proposed by the erudite for the 
enlightenment of the unlearned. In the 
present instance the general reader, while 
marvelling at the picturesque group of the 
roebuck at the foaming fount, is relieved to 
‘learn that the author of the foregoing note 
would be content with a less fanciful 
derivation of the first syllable. K. S. 


Under the head ‘* Urchinwood ”’ in ‘ Place- 
Names of Somerset’ (J. S. Hill), p. 320, we 
are told that Urchfont contains the personal 
name ‘‘Eorcon’ pronounced Erchon, soft 
not hard.” Identifying this with ‘‘ urchin,” 
Mr. Hill proceeds :— 

‘Urchin no doubt means a hedgehog, which, 
however, is not a Saxon word, but a French- 
Latin word. The Latin is ericius (the initial 
evowel is long), the old French irecon (with soft c), 
and in the Norman dialect herichon and herisson. 

‘The name would thus be late and mean the 
*hedgehog wood, and then, naturally, we desire 
‘to know why. So very many hedgehogs ? 
Eorcon as Saxon means a gem or pearl.” 

Hence as the meaning of urchfont, we 
may choose between ‘‘ a stream the resort of 
hedgehogs,” or ‘a stream taking its name 
from a Saxon whose name meant gem or 
pearl.”’ As “‘ font ’’ bears a Norman appear- 
ance, the first meaning is the most probable, 
or as a third variation we might imagine a 
Norman with the nickname Hedgehog. 

F. J. ODELL. 


Totnes. 


Urchfont, Wilts, 4 miles south-west from 
Patney station. There is a spring in the 
parish that never runs dry, and the deriva- 
tion of its name, Archefount, or, as in 
Domesday “ Jerchesfont,’’ has its probable 
source in the same. H. P. Hart. 

The Vicarage, Ixworth, Bury St. Edmunds. 


Danvers Famity (12 S. v. 320).—The 
most exhaustive book on this family is 
‘Memorials of the Danvers Family,’ by 
F. N. Macnamara, M.D., London, Hardy & 
Page, 1895. It is very good reading too. 

JoHN R. MAGRATH. 


Rev. JAMES Hews Branssury (12 S. 
vi. 37).—Unitarian minister; was born at 
Ipswich, 1783. Son of John Bransbury 
(d. 1837). Minister at Moreton Hampstead, 
Devon, 1802-5; at Dudley (where he also 
kept a preparatory school), 1805-28. He 
married Sarah, dau. of J. Isaac, a Baptist 
minister at Moreton Hampstead. She died 
Oct. 28, 1841. 

He was a very eccentric character and 
while at Dudley developed kleptomania, 





allowed to leave Dudley and re‘ire to Wales: 
where he edited a paper andwrote books. He 
died quite suddenly at Bron’r Hendref, near 
Carnarvon, Nov. 4, 1847. The ‘D.N.B.’ 
contains an account of Mr. Bransbury, with 
a list of his publications. 
H. G. Harrison. 
Aysgarth, Sevenoaks. 


STEPHEN Hopkins: Davy MICHELL 
THOMAS CoTESMORE (12 S. v. 292).—The 
livings held by Hopkins were apparently 
East and West Wrotham (now Wretham) in 
Norfolk, not Wrotham, in Kent. See 
Cooper’s ‘ Athen» Cantabrigienses,’ v. i, 212, 
and the list of the rectors of those parishes 
in Blomefield’s ‘ History of Norfolk.’ Cooper 
does not mention his taking the degree of 
B.D. Epwarp BENSLY. 


Str Epwarp Paget (12 8. v. 126).— 
Facing page 268 of vol. ii. of ‘The Paget 
Papers’ (Heinemann, 1886), there is a 
reproduced portrait, evidently from an oil 
painting, of General Sir Edward Paget, 
but the letterpress does not disclose the 
whereabouts of the original. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


** GRAM ” IN PLAcE-NAMES (12 S. v. 266).— 
The places named being all hamlets, I think 
the suffix represents a contraction of the 
O.Fr. grange, @ barn or granary, also a farm, 
and the place where formerly rents and 
tithes were received ; see Johnston’s ‘ Place- 
names of England and Wales,’ s.v. Abbots- 
grange and Grangemouth. In _ Bartholo- 
mew’s ‘Survey Gazetteer of the British 
Isles’ I find Kilgram Grange in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire, and Kill (7.e., Cell) 
of the Grange in co. Dublin. Angram may 
stand for Atten-Grange, Leagram for La 
Grange, and Legrams for Les Granges. 

Pegram is purely a patronymic, except 
in the United States, where it occurs as a 
place-name. It comes from Lat. peregrinus, 
O.Fr. pelegrin, a pilgrim, the J having dis- 
appeared and the common change of n into 
m taking place. 

Needless to say, the terminal in Agram 
and Wagram is radically different, the former 
deriving from Slavonic Zagreb, and the 
latter from O.H.G. Wagreine. 

N. W. Hit. 

35 Woburn Place, W.C.1. 


Doms ANIMALS: AN EIGHTEENTH - CENTURY 
FRIEND (12S. v. 290).—The second of the lines ‘* 7'o 
the Critic” is of course adapted from Gray’s ‘‘Or 
draw his frailties from their dread abode.” 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
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Lerer’s Winpows: Low Sipzk Winpow (12 S. 
vi. 14, 45).—See also 9 S. i. 186, 392, 493. 
Joun B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
(12 S. vi. 15.) 

When wild in woods the naked savage ran. 
The line as usually quoted is from Dryden :— 

I am as free as Nature first made man, 

Ere the base laws of servitude began, 

When wild in woods the noble savage ran. 

‘ The Conquest of Granada,’ pt. 1, Act I., se. i. 
C. A. Cook. 
Sullingstead, Hascombe, Godalming. 


The correct version is: ‘‘ When wild in woods 
the noble savage ran,’”’ and is from Dryden’s 
‘Conquest of Granada,’ pt. i, Act I, sc. i. The 
late Andrew Lang once wrote an article in The 
Morning Post headed ‘‘ When wild in woods ‘the 
noble Marquis ran,’ and said: ‘‘ The remarkable 
line which heads this paper may be found, I think, 
in the early works of Sir George Trevelyan.” Is 
this so or was Andrew Lang’s memory misleading 
him ? W. A. HUTCHISON. 

32 Hotham Road, Putney. S.W. 


Some of Almanzor’s bravest lines were parodied 
and put in the mouth of Drawcansir in the Duke 
of Buckingham’s ‘ Rehearsal.’ 

EDWARD BENSLY. 

[ Mr. Jonn B. WAINEWRIGHT and Mr. H. COHEN 

also thanked for replies.] 





Hotes on Books. 


Sidelights on Shakespeare. By H. Dugdale 
Sykes. (Shakespeare Head Press, Stratford-on- 
Avon, 7s. 6d.) 

WE reflect with sorrow that Mr. A. H. Bullen, 

one of the soundest of our Elizabethan scholars 

will write no more on his favorite subject. 

Whether anything of note remains among his 

apers we do not know ; perhaps his ‘ Publisher’s 

Note’ to Mr. Sykes’s volume is the last fruit of 

his ripe knowledge. Publishers are apt in these 

days to praise their goods without always scru- 
tinizing too closely their literary worth. But 

Mr. Bullen was a learned critic as well as a pub- 

lisher, and experts will we think, endorse his 

opinion of the worth of Mr. Sykes’s researches 
which, like those of our old contributor, Mr. 

Charies Crawford, bring forward parallels and 

correspondences as a guide to the authorship of 

dubious or disputed plays. This method of 
discovery can, as in many Baconian books, be 
grossly and foolishly overdone ; but the work of 

Mr. Sykes supplies an accumulation of evidence 

not relying on commonplaces which deserves 

serious consideration. The Shakespeare Apo- 
crypha are a fair field for conjecture and dis- 
cussion. ‘Arden of Feversham’ good critics 





‘Henry VIII.’ is in several ways, that the or- 
dinary reader does not perceive, different from 
the authentic plays of Shakespeare. We think 
he may have touched it up here and there ; but 
general assent will be given to Mr. Sykes’s views 
that it is the work of Fletcher and Massinger. 
In metrical quality it is markedly unShakesperian. 
‘A Yorkshire Tragedy’ and a part of ‘ Pericles ” 
are assigned to Wilkins. All readers of taste will 
be yzlad to find Shakespeare relieved of uncouth 
stuff with confusing elliptical constructions which 
does not seem worthy of a master-hand. Mr.- 
Sykes’s examination of ‘A Yorkshire Tragedy ’” 
is one of his most telling pieces of argument,- 
supported as it is by abundant learning. Another 
dramatist who takes on a new importance is: 
Peele, who, if he is the author of ‘ The Trouble- 
some Reign of King John,’ stands at the head of 
the English school of chronicle-dramas. A book 
like this makes one realise how widely as well as 
how wisely Shakespeare adapted the plays of 
others, a fact which is sometimes forgotten by 
those who exclaim at the amount of work he gow 
through. Certainty on such questions is a: 
difficult matter to achieve; but we had sooner: 
read one essay by Mr. Sykes than a dozen pre- 
tentious books explaining that Shakespeare was: 
somebody else. He is both erudite and careful, 
and we regard his arguments as “ good gifts,”’ if 
we may use a Shakespearian phrase. We hope 
that he will pursue his inquiries. 


Catalogue of Printed Music published prior to 180I 
now in the Library of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Edited by A. Hiff. (Humprey Milford,. 
7s. 6d. net.) 

For some a catalogue may not be full enough and’ 

for others it may seem inconveniently bulky, but 

in this volume it would be hard to find any serious- 
fault : it seems to fulfil exactly the purpose for 
which it is intended. It is a short but sufficiently 
detailed hand-list of the printed music in the 

Christ Church Library, which in no way attempts 

to compete with Mr. Arkwright’s larger work, but 

sets out to provide a convenient list with just 
enough information to make it generally useful. 

Mr. Aloys Hiff has, we think, fulfilled the ex- 

pectations of his friends and co-workers in 

Oxford, but those of us who may wish to incor- 

porate the volume in future musical bibliographies 

would have liked the compiler to explain the 
system of ‘ finding ”’ or class-marks which he has: 
adopted. 


Tales by Washington Irving. Selected and edited. 
with an Introduction by Carl van Doren. 
(Humphrey Milford, 3s. 6d. net.) 

HERE is a welcome addition to the ‘“ Oxford 

Edition of Standard Authors.” Interest in 

Irving’s work is apt to be confined to ‘ Brace- 

bridge Hall’ and ‘ Rip van Winkle’ ; but there is 

much more that is really attractive, and in the 
admirable Introduction the merits and defects of 
the man who first gave a strong lead to American 
fiction are fully explained. We only regret that 
nothing issaid of Irving’s charm as a man, his 
life as a bachelor with the nieces who stood to 


have not generally, we think, followed Swin- | him as daughters, and his generosity, which eased 


burne in regarding as Shakespeare’s, and the 
pages before us offer strong reasons for assigning 
it to Kyd. It has passages of unusual power, 
but we quite agree with Mr. Bullen in not regard- 
ing these as signs of Shakespeare’s workmanship. 





‘the difficulties of his publisher, if we remember 


right, at a serious crisis. Irving was historian, 
wit and essayist as well as story-teller ; but in the 
last line only lies his claim to general recognition 
to-day. His stories, too, are not “ short stories ”’ 
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of the sort America now produces so freely. 
‘Compared with O. Henry, he is nowhere in point 
and smartness, in carefully engineering and 
revealing at the right moment a surprise, or even 
a double surprise. He lacks the restless vivacity 
and slang of modern America. He is not great 
at depicting incident as such. His bandits are 
nothing like so great, for instance, as Luigi 
Vampa in ‘ Monte Cristo.’ ‘The Adventure of 
‘the Little Antiquary’ seems rather tame, and 
‘Governor Manco and the Soldier’ a little too 
obvious, though redeemed by the spirited touch 
of its last words. Irving knew that “ the author 
must be continually piquant,” and hardly reached 
‘that difficult goal. But the very smoothness and 
excellence of his style may serve as a new recom- 
mendation nowadays. He does not write tele- 
‘graphese, or pepper his narrative with dashes, 
like some formless purveyors of fiction in the 
‘twentieth century. He needed for his best work 
:a story ready made for him, a legend he could 
‘embroider. His is not only a style recalling 
Addison, but also the sly wit of that master, 
sexcellently shown, as the Introduction points out, 
‘in the satirical medievalism of ‘The Widow’s 
Ordeal.’ It is im ‘touches of character that he 
excels, as in ‘ The Adventure of the Englishman ’” 
accused of insensibility by the fair Venetian. 
‘The Stout Gentleman’ is justly described as a 
*‘flawless episode.”’ There is nothing of unusual in- 
cident in it, and the title-character never justifies 
himself by revealing to the reader in detail the 
figure of John Bull. _ He is seen only in a partial 
glimpse at the end. The piece is a success of 
style and, for once of imagination, for this was 
the quality which Irving lacked, or did not in- 
dulge, let us say, as freely as he might have. 

We think it quite likely that the present age, 
tired of excessive and devastating cleverness, 
may return to such writing as Irving’s. Any- 
way, a judicious reader should find pleasure in 
this collection. It recalls what Dr. Saintsbury 
has described as ‘‘ the Peace of the Augustans.”’ 
We may not return exactly to that kind of peace : 
vut we can appreciate the intellectual curiosity 
and social good sense of the eighteenth century 
as something more desirable than the world of 
frenzied fashion and vulgar advertisement which 
produces such inferior and snobbish journalism 
for eager readers to-day. 


The British Academy: Seals and Documents. 
By Reginald L. Poole. (Published for the 
Academy by Humphrey Milford, 2s. 6d. net.) 


Tats little paper booklet should not be over- 
ooked on account of its modest appearance, for 
it is the work of a master in diplomatics who 
compresses into a short space the results of 
abundant erudition. The path of the student 
of seals is strewn with difficulties and forgeries ; 
and some curious gaps in our knowledge still 
vequire to be filled up. Mr. Poole shows the 
abundant interest of the subject and dwells 
briefly on the various forms which the seal has 
taken, not the least important of which is the 
Papal bull. England, however, can claim de- 
velopments of her own as well as the use of foreign 
introductions. 

We are glad to see monographs of this kind: 
they are the best justification for the existence 
of an Academy, an institution which the average 
student of letters in this country does not regard 
vith great favour 





Obituarn. 
A. H. BULLEN. 


Mr. ARTHUR HENRY BULLEN who was laid to 
rest at Lullington on March 5 last had a well- 
deserved reputation as a scholar, especially in ~ 
the Elizabethan period. Indeed, he doubled for 
many years the parts of scholar and publisher, ~ 
and his bluff, hearty personality fired the imagina- 
tion of more than one rising writer to whom he 
gave help and encouragement. . We believe he 
figures, for instance, in Mr. Albert Kinross’s 
novel ‘ The Way Out,’ and in one of Major A. J, 
Dawson’s earlier books. His first activities as a 
publisher were connected with the firm of 
Lawrence & Bullen, and in 1904 he established 
the Shakespeare Head Press at Stratford-on- 
Avon, whence he issued his fine ‘‘ Stratford Town 
Shakespeare ”’ in several volumes, a work which 
reveals his mastery of Elizabethan drama. That 
indeed, was known to the expert from his ex- 
cellent editions of Marlowe, Middleton, Marston, 
Peele and Campion. The last-named, a lyrist 
of the first quality, he may be said to have 
discovered when he was looking for songs in the. 
Elizabethan music-books in 1887. He collected 
Campion’s poems, the best of which have since 
figured in all good anthologies, but characteris- 
tically, as Mr. Gosse has recently written, warned 
admirers in 1903 against making Campion “the 
object of uncritical adulation.’’ His first pub- 
lication, an edition of the works of John Day, 
1881, reveals that careful and measured erudition 
which is characteristic of all his work, and which 
will preserve it as of permanent value. 





Hotices to Correspondents, 


To secure insertion of communications correspon- 
dents must observe the following rules. en 
answering queries, or making notes with regard 
to previous entries in the paper, contributors are 
requested to put in parentheses, immediately after 
the exact heading, the series, volume, and page or 
pages to which they refer. 

EpItoRtIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’ ”’—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers”—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4. 

WILL the writer of a query on Charles Marshall 
kindly forward his name and address which has 
become detached from the copy ? 

CorRIGENDA.— wing to the late return of 
proofs some errors appear in the article on Statues - 
and Memorials ante. pp. 5-7. On p. 5 for “ Skin- 
ner’s”’ read Skinners and for ‘‘ Sept.” read Sep. ; on 
p.6 for * Tunerelli” read T'urnerelli, for “* Ronwold” 
read Romwo:d, for “Irelane’’ read Jreland. for 
‘*the”’ read their, from Berkeley Square onwards 
for ‘George IL” read George III. The inscription 
on statue of George III (p. 7) on back of pedestal 
should read 

Hugoni Percy 
Northumb. comiti 
Hib. Pro-Regi 
Grato animi 
Hoc qualecunque Testimonium 
ivit Du 
A.D. M.DCCLXXXVII. 
Inseribi voluit 








